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PREFACE 



The National Conference on New Directions for Instruction in the Junior 
College largely resulted from suggestions made in a report of a national 
survey of the utilization of junior college faculty services. The author of the 
report observed tliat “A variety of promising innovations have been identified 
in junior colleges in many sections of the nation. The opportunity to ex- 
change experiences and share findings is needed, not only among neighboring 

junior colleges, but also nationally Junior colleges can also desirably 

borrow suggestions and plans from other units of education.”^ 

The conference was attended by more than 200 persons from 15 states, the 
District of Columbia, Canada, and the Virgin Islands. It provided an oppor- 
tunity for junior college administrators and other staff members “to exchange 
experiences and share findings.” Presentations on developments in four-year 
colleges and universities contributed much to the meeting. These included 
reports from Monteith College of Wayne State University, Raymond College 
of the University of the Pacific, the Small College at California State College 
at Palos Verdes, the United States Air Force Academy, and the University of 
California at Santa Cruz. Papers presented by Winslow R. Hatch (“New 
Directions for Instruction in Higher Education”) and B. Lamar Johnson 
(“New Directions for Instruction: A Need and a Proposal for the American 
Junior College”) also considered developments in senior institutions. 

No single pattern characterizes the “new developments for instruction” 
reported at the conference, for varied practices and plans were described. 
These included programmed instruction, the use of television in teaching, 
and a description of a multiplicity of “new directions” in nursing instruction. 
Attention was given to reports from experimental senior institutions — and 
their relevance to junior college programs. 

It is hoped that the conference proceedings will be of v.'tlue to junior 
college faculties, and that this report may stiiaulate innovation and experi- 
mentation in instruction. 

The National Conference on New Directions for Instruction in the Junior 
College is the eighth in a series of summer conferences jointly sponsored by 
the University of California at Los Angeles and the Accrediting Commission 
for Junior Colleges of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges. The 
American As ociation of Junior Colleges has joined in sponsoring the last two 
of these coni erences: 1963, “Establishing Junior Colleges,” and 1954, “New 
Directions fc i Instruction in the Junior College.” 

Appreciation is expressed to those who presented papers, and, for editorial 
services of William Harper, Director J the Office of Public Information of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

B. Lamar Johnson 

^ B. Lamar Johnson. Mands of Innovation. Occasional Report No. 6, UCLA Junior College 
Leadership Program (Los Angeles: School of Edu». stion. University of California, 1964), p. 14. 
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SECTION I 
New Directions 
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WINSLOW HATCH 



INSTRUCTION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

There are two dimensions in cuucational trends and developments one 
horizontal, the othe>- vertical. The horizontal dimension is usually explored 
by examining developments in essentially the same plane of analysis. The 
reports studied in this plane and at this level are typically descriptive and 
anecdotal. The vertical dimension is discovered by asking whether there is 
not a better reason for emulating a new development or trend than because 
it is new and different. The better reason would appear to be evidence that 

the innovation produces better learning. 

There is a body of research on learning theory and the conditions of learn- 
ing which identifies the achievement that is the real test of the development. 
It also identifies, in advance, the test the institution will have to make of 
the innovation. By such questioning, the innovating instit .on is alerted 
to the need to assign to the project teachers whose scholarship is proven and 
whose ability to direct student learning has been demonstrated. The com- 
mitment of students and their critical facilities have to be similarly ap- 
praised and found adequate if the innovation is to succeed. 

The critical examination that begins with an appraisal of the develop- 
ments and their implications for learning provokes a second question and 
leads to other research that is peculiarly relevant to planning for innova- 
tion. This is research that enables the institution to determine whether the 
innovation will, in fact, result in better learning. This research has been 
done by behavioral scientists, and deals with the criteria by which one can 
determine the quality of an institution, and hence the quality of its teaching 

and learning.^ 

If the development under study survives this second test and meets the 
neresoary qualitative conditions, a last question must be asked and additional 
research on the climate of learning studied.* This is the ultimate test and if 
it is made first it can save the institution much time and possibly unhappy 
con^'cquences. If the conditions suggested by this lesearch can be met, the 
innovating institution will know that it can proceed with confidence. If not, 
it will know that its chances for success are poor. It can, of course, always 
create such a climate, but it should be prepared to pay the price for such an 

approach. ^ , j i 

Kxoloitation of the vertical dimension in trends or developments has a 

final and a critical advantage in that it suggests some of the strategies of 
Dionvation. For example, quality is a prepossessing objective for which en- 
thusiasm can be generated when there is no great interest in the development 
itself or in its implications for learning. 

» Winslow R. Hatch. What Standards Do We Raise? New Dimensions in Higher Education. 
No. 12 (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1963). 

’‘Ibid. 
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he climate of learning is even more attractive in most situations and 
appeals to most faculties, administrators, and students. Certainly few plan- 
ners would admit that they would not like to do something about it or 
cannot improve it. ® 



A 1 WU-DlMhNSIONAL ANALYSIS 
In this statement I shall try to make a two-dimensional analysis by plotting 
first the developments at the horizontal level, and then plot the research 
uncovered in a vertical penetration. Such an approach may reveal research 
sup^rt that is not only impressive but veiy helpful in weighing criti. al 
problems which, if neglected, could resulc in pro^m failure Whil^^^^^^ 
improvement of instruction can be attacked at any one of several levels, it 
. It advisable to understand all of them. Let us start with the matter of trends 
looking to the irnproveinent of inst-nr tion While I am quite prepared to 
speak for myself (as I have in the New Dirr, ensions series), it might be more 
helpful to outline some of the observations of Samuel Baskin and his col- 

idSS^re: 

1. Independent study. 

2. Great sophistication in independent study. 

3. Disposition to break up the massive college into smaller colleges. 

4. Disposition to loosen the curriculum through advanced placement 
credit-by-examination, and the challenging of prerequisites. 

f ' ^‘"ogrammed learning and computer-based learning. 

Television and the mechanically supported lecture 

and s 

'‘fi" about their New Develop- 

fhaf T A say about my New Dimensions?^ It is 

hat we may have done a disservice if there is not more to new dcvel'^oments 

than what appears in a catalog of them. Certainly, they are not good because 
I y are new or because they are developments. The question is are thev 
better than something else? This brings us to the second level of anate 

a ^pei and presumably a more fundamental and critical Ic- d ‘ ^ ’ 

This better something must be teaching that results in bettVr learning 
And what IS better learning? It is based on research and S harb "en 
Mrvt Classrooms. In an impromptu concensus, Cagne, Tyler, and 

McKeachie have come to the same conclusions through their own research 
and on the research they have reviewed. -^searcn 

rettects that wmch the learner learns, that which he is thinking feeliim^ 

^ McKeachie's words, “the learning is active rather than 

passive. (Tnis is not news, but it is helpful in appraising trends with certain 

requirements in mind.) ^ certain 

McG.rHm“, (Nw York dry: 

*• (Washington, 

ifSZton n’^ijTrT'' ”> Higher Education, No 

. (wasnington, D.C.. U. S. Government Printing OflSce, 19G4) In press. 
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“The learning of principles as opposed ... to rote learning" is endorsed 
as are the aspirations of teachers and students. To learn well, the student 
must “set high standards of performance for himself . . . high but attainable," 
according to Tyler. McKeachie flatly states that “we f-an teacfi students to 
enjoy learning.” 

In summing up, what do they find good teaching and learning to be? It 
is “guided discovery,” according to Gagne, “problem solving,” according 
to Tyler, and “problem-oriented instruction,” according to McKeachie. 

It can be conduded from this evidence that a trend can be emulated when 
it produces better teaching and learning. 

RESEARCH ON QUAUTY 

We are often more disposed to act on research on quality. Actually, qual- 
ity or excellence is a preoccupation of our time. The thesis in What Stand- 
arts Do We Raised is that institutional quality can be measured by good 
le:uming, tested by research on quality. Eiforts in trying to derive criterion 
of excellence from this research have received respectful attention, have 
provoked much introspection, and may have done more to move people 
and institutions to act to improve their teaching than thirty years of research 
on learning. As a tactidt*n, I recommend this approach. 

There is another related body of research that is apparently even more 
persuasive. It is also more fundamental and, best of all, it provides us — 
at least in theory — ^with additional indicators of how good we are, how good 
our teaching is, and hence how ready we are for innovation. This research 
deals with ^e characterr-tics of students and teachers, and hence of insti- 
tutions associated with educational effectiveness, or “high productivity,” or 
“impact.” These characteristics, in brief, are: 

1. Intellectual orientation. In pointing out the importance of this quality, 
it should be made dear that less well endowed students and institutions 
are not exempted, nor is the technical student or college, or any level of 
college or of student 

2. Intellectual inkUitive and responsibility. 

S. Critical facility, meaning demonstrated gains in thinking. 

4. Creativity — originality — imagination. On this point, the research says 
that our students are as likely to be less, rather than more, creative after two 
or four years of college. 

5. A nonstereotyped or unorthodox state of mind. Here it has been shown 
that an orthodox faculty produces orthodox students, orthodox students 
grow into orthodox citizens, and orthodox dtizens act as though they have 
not been exposed to higher education. 

6. Sensitivity to the problems of others, the last attribute, protects us from 
the ready criticism that effective insi.iiutions are socially irresponsible. Re- 
search clearly indicates that “productive” students and teachers are particu- 
larly sensitive to the needs of others and, hence, of society. This is tactically 
very helpful because it makes it clear that effective teachers and institutims 
cannot be easily dismissed as intellectual snobs. 

This re.-earch says that a trend, that learning, that talk about quality are 

* Winslow R. Hatch. Whai Standards Do We Raise? New Dimensions in Higher Education, 
No. 12 (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 196^. 
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not valuable unless they touch the sDiri* of fh#» ni^ir-A 

much teaching and in Ldent study ^ “Sredient in 

J^e^”coh,rsor4!?nr^^^^^^ 

In a chmute of learning, it is cau^, prJSuZZd Jb!l^‘‘‘’’‘' “ “’“"y- 



SOME TACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

because we ha,e been told brour Si^u, fc ’* 

But we do! Who, tor example! is going to give m or’lL 

in inquiry? If we don’t know lessons on what is involved 

doiuL7j*rdX';r.;:e’:um“^^^^^ 

provWe letter instructio“ 

Lch time^^n^ t ■" educaUon spend so 

and preferably direct a 

and unptoves student learning, whafhave we accomolish^ri”” “‘*“5 
I am not picking on the iunior coIWp Amfoii c ^ saying tins, 

been sayi^ thaf we siro.ir;:rC^ “!;t“ =>"<* ^ «“ve 

New Dimemiom and get bai to the^ntL'^T, “I 

advice, because die ne-a Atew Dimetuions piece willXt ?'.? ^”a“’' '”™ 
to Teaching; and will concern itseTp^a^r^wT* Ae rl, 

Were I to identify the tundamenub ^d.lTh« 
trends, theories, attributes, or dimates’l would «.. ^ PPf“*' “ “mebody's 

following questions would meet the tests sueEested^.i.‘*“' *“ •be 

I have alluded: suggested by the research to which 



1. Why don’t we start worrying about the cHmnt^ ie,e, 
in our classrooms, but in our students' sfifi;#»c e, 1 1 * • ^ learning, not only 

|^^..min,living climate, n^^^. '3 

plare thought-provoking, How fine and how suhde J 3^^! 

ftiihSiiirid^'xrre TzizTzz'i^jr^ “ 

scholars in every community we serve. nemselves? There are such 

examinrdon?a™rwe*^”b!To^ advanced placement, credit-by- 

and do something we can Ina^P ^eTs^i^^ l"e 

^ Ibid.. DO. 20-22. 



^ /bid., pp. 20-22. 

aVashinponl'b.clalc^m^M^n^^^ 
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heavily involved in their own education, they can be encouraged to acquire 
or tnquire. If we are honest with ourselves we should recognize that^such 
as junior colleges oin stimulate will not compare favoraWy wiS 
what senior colleges can achieve. That which could be done by exoloitin? 
student inquiry in junior colleges could, however, be very greL aSd ve^ 
impr^ive. You have many students who cannot write or read well or do 
ample sums, or speak a language. Since they could learn to do all th«e 
things, why not try to persuade them to? “ 

5. If in imroduaory courses we were to make the same distinction between 
the skills of acquinng and of inquiry, and were to involve our students in 
a type of independent study in which they acquire the routine facte b^ 

eir own efforts, can we doubt— with all the e»tras the instructor can now 
add— but that our students might not be more than a match for those 
““Sj;' elsewhere who will not make the same commitments? 

6. Finally, thwe are some lessons in general education that we might con- 
sider. D«pite *e sharp things said about it today, and the mean 

done to It and in it, we can .stUl conclude, I think, that it is sounX theo^ 

The following lessons are pertinent. 

a. General education should reflect both a specialised and a generalized 
scholarship; the teachers in the program should scholars wholTave done 
and are doing research, who understand it and feel its excitem-m 
must be able to reflect in their teaching how a scholar thinks and" feels ^ 

b. The instructors of general education courses should not cut their 
prof^ional roots but retain membership in departmental faculties th^ 
should teach advanced courses and do research; such teachers should nm 
be set apart in a special general studies faculty in a special collet but 
maintam their membership in a liberal arts or university college 

c The methods of study and of teaching employed in general ed..«,. 
tion pr^rams are receiving more and more attention. The smtements cur 
rently being made are that the primary emphasis in these programs is on 
scholarly or criucal methods, on “inquiry.” “common inquiryT-^int Tn 
quiry or “student inquiry." Another manifestation of Siis deveCem 
IS to in the incre^id attention given to independent study ^ 

I on inquiry, on independent study and on honors 

in general education has not led to the sacrifice of content h..k ^ 

tancmenL When studente accept a laiger respomibility for ’die aroulL"; 
of information, the teacher is freed from the presentation of ro^ne fact 
and IS able to supply more facts as well as examine them ^ 

e. The ^d for the integration or synthesis of knowledge should be 
accommodated in a device known as "conceptual" integrating such int^ 
gration appears to be the kind sought in those progr ams that exi^tpri t 
enough to evolve to this level of sophistication. ^ 

f. The new mode in general <»ducation appears to be vertiral ^ u 

than horizontal. ^ oe vertical rather 

g. More and more emphasis is being placed upon the competence of 

teachers as agairist the structure of courses and of cuiricula. of 

llli»terdisciplinary courses are receiving more attention in general edu- 

• Winslokv R. Hatch. What Standards Do We Raise? New Dimensions in m i. r-.t 
No. 12 (Wa.shington, D.C.: U. S. Govvmmcnt PrinMng Office 1963) p„ ” 
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cation. This development is deriving its support from a substantial trend 
toward such instruction. This trend is to be seen in the 4-2 or the 3-3 pro- 
gram, independent study, the emphasis on principles as against £act, on the 
scientific as against the technical; also in the requirements of inquiry and 
of comprehensive examinations. 

i. Even though the prini.ary emphasis in general education programs is 
upon teaching, the administrators of these programs need to be particularly 
alert to the degrees acquired by the faculty, and their competence in research. 
In their absence the faculty and the program become vulnerable to criticism. 
When such programs come under attack, the lack of degrees and of a sus- 
tained research output breeds an internal iusccyrity that may cause the pro- 
gram to collapse from vrithin. 

j. General education programs should not be introduced by adminisua- 
tive fiat or by a faculty — including the professional departments — that lacks 
intellectual conviction about the need for general studies. Without such com- 
mitment and support, the program can be brought down with a change in 
administration or other crisis. 

A close reading of the above conclusions (which developed independently” 
of any of the developments mentioned, or of any of the research findings 
reported) affirms much that has been said about the critical role of the learn- 
ing process, of quality, and of the climate of learning. 

I have been able here to state a thesis, a thesis based on research. The 
research referred to is that assembled in the Clearinghouse of Studies on 
Higher Education, which research has been reviewed from time to time in 
New Dimensions in Higher Education. The distillation presented here may 
dull rather than stimulate, but I would attempt nothing less than the most 
critical presentation of which I am capable because yours are critical 
problems. 

In conclusion, I would simply obser\e that the major trend, the sum of 
all the trends, appears to be an individualization of learning — even as mass 
education takes over. This individualization is met in the trend toward (1) 
independent study, including honors, the trend toward (2) greater sophisti- 
cation in such study; also the disposition to (3) break up the massive college 
into small colleges, and to (4) loosen the curriculum through advanced place- 
ment, credit-by-examination, and through the challenging of prereouisites. 
Even programmed learning, and computer-based learning may be tbcaght of 
as individualizing learning. Television and the large lecture supported by 
projectors of all sorts may be thought of as devites that enable one to buy the 
time required if more students are to be provided with more opportunities 
for study in small groups. 

"• Winslow R. Hatch. “General Education and University Reform,” Improving College and 
University Teaching (Summer Issue, 1964; Corvallis. Oregon: Oregon Sute University Press). 
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B. LAMAR JOHNSON 



A NEED AND A PROPOSAL FOR THE 
AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The one certainty in life — in addition to death and taxes — is change. All 
signs point to an acceleration of the pace of change in the future. The rate 
and direction of change are conditioned by rising populations and the 
expansion of knowledge — accompanied by advances in science and tech- 
nology and in the mass media of communication — and by the increasing 
m ability of peoples of the world. 

Cotton is picked, bank checks sorted, and oranges and student examina- 
tions graded by mechanical means. Computers are being used to diagnose 
illness for the physician, read envelopes for the mailman, and retrieve infor- 
mation for the scholar. Computers are being “taught" to translate languages, 
play chess, compose music, write poetry, and transcribe speech. Through the 
use of critical path techniques, computers are being used to construct build- 
ings and, in a sense, to establish junior colleges. Telestar is opening new 
vistas for international television; one-hour transcontinental plane trips are 
being planned; and interplanetary travel is in prospect. 

CHANGE IN EDUCATION 

Yes, change is here, and rapid change is in the offing. And historians say 
that periods of social transformation are also periods of educational reform. 

With the sharp expansion of enrollments at all levels, widi the post-Sputnik 
alarm over school and college inadequacies, with rising costs of concern 'o 
taxpayers, there is great pressure for increased efficiency and improvement in 
education. 

Yet, change in educational traditionally takes place at a slower rate than 
in most other areas of American life. In studies of the adaptation process, 
Mort and his associates in the late thirties found that: 

. . . change in ihe Ameiican school system t through a siirpricirgly sio\r 

process Between insight into a need (for example, ideniiBc *tion of school chil- 

dren’s health problems) and the introduction of ways of meeting the need that s 
destined for general acceptance (for example, health inspection by a school doctor) 
there is typir iMy a lapse of a half-century. Another half-century is required for the 
diffusion of the adaptation. During that half-century of diffusion, the practice is not 
recognized until it has appeared in 3 per cent of the systems in the country. By that 
time, fifteen years of diffusion — or independent innovation —have elapsed. There- 
after, there is a rapid twenty years of diffusion, accompanied by much fanfare, and 
then a long period of slow diffusion through the last small percentage of school 
systems.^ 

^ Paul R. Mort. “Studies In Educational Innovation from the* Institute of Administrative 
Research: An Overview.” Matthew B. Miles, editor. Innovation in Education (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964), p. 318. 
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T^is lapse of time seems long indeed when we re/^ii ♦!, . 
sped into outer space only 58 yeans after the fi ? J manned rocket 
Wright Brothers AvnrietvL^ J after the first successful flight of the 

in education has' accelerated 

straction in school shows: * ** “ programmed in- 

ins^*r^rrc;^£“i!jrs 

authentic introduction of a successful ^ 954 , to be the “first 

tomn horn Mort. average curve would have”^^ 

tones WOT knowVXve"eSSrffn 'T?T 

the Mort prediction, wuld havTl^ f„r ll Mons. Here again 

period of time. ^ “"t diffusion in the same 

assisted by subprofessioMl*pea^^eIwh^M^^ teachen are 

ing) was made in Bay City h«ch!«n in ^ 0 ^ 9 ^ ^ 

menutr, and seconda^i, «lLh Mtared thaTg el""”"”’ "f”' 

per cent of secondary schools were iKin<. t« if • j elementary schools and 18 

pmdiction would hav^ SXXu” * The More 

An example from the areaTf P'riod. . . . 

TTie Physicil Science Ldy Coi^ndtt^vl feZIS'^VolfT ” ““““ “rmonnion. 

of American scho4 by 1»M ‘ ‘ «"re in use in nearly « per cent 

Chan^ is inCTlmhl^ATloughTh^^^ continuing 

than in many other segments of life there' cation occur at a slower rate 

Of new ideaslncl pracEld 

CHANGE IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

whiA h re|>^^dSy*dS‘trM ^he^o^^^^ '’“f”’-’’ “P“‘'“g institution 
edumtion.- The d^amic quality of chS;coTleg":"lS 
of change, chan^ i„ thinking about the responsibilhies of Se^^d’’ 
and change in the manpower needs of the nation cZZ ? “location 
throughout the country are looking tn th^ :•• • munities and states 
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servatively estimated that this will be expanded to two million; twenty-five 
to thirty new colleges will be required each year. In addition, existing insti- 
tutions must expand sharply. 

If the junior college is to meet the responsibilities which are being thrust 
upon it, and if it is to respond to demands of taxpayers for the highest effi- 
ciency of operation, it must be in the forefront in adapting to change. This 
can justifiably be expected of this relatively young institution, comparatively 
unhampered by tradition. 

Unfortunately, however, our needs and expectations are not being realized. 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., Executive Director of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, observes: 

It is my impression that community colleges in general have tended to stay well 
within the boundaries of current educational practice and procedure. Frequently 
described as flexible, dynamic, new and responsive, the junior college does not often 
actually fit that description.* 

Glaezer's impressions were confirmed for me in a survey which I made of 
the utilization of junior college faculty services. In seeking to identify inno- 
vations and experiments, I visited 28 junior colleges in 12 different states, 
and conferred or corresponded with representatives of 80 different col- 
leges. At the conclusion of my survey, I asserted: 

... it is clear that junior colleges, in general, are doing little experimentation in 
the effective utilization of faculty services. It must be recognized that most of the 
colleges included in the survey were selected because they had been known to engage 
in some innovating practices, but even among these institutions most of the practices 
reported are found in a scattering of colleges only. 

The general picture is one of significantly less experimentation than would be 
expected, or certainly hoped for, in an institution which is often referred to as “the 
most dynamic unit of American education.”* 

Although it is not my purpose to summarize the report of my survey, I will 
quote a few sentences which have relevance: 

The times in which we live demand bold and imaginative thinking at all levels 
and in all aspects of education. These demands, however, particularly confront the 
junior college — a sharply expanding institution which must clearly assume major 
responsibility for providing two years of college in the home communities (that is, 
within commuting distance, except in sparsely settled regions) of all high school 
graduates. . . . 

Large opportunity lies ahead in charting as yet uncharted seas in the bold and 
imaginative development of unique plans for a unique institution, the junior college.* 

But how can we develop bold, imaginative and unique plans? We can, of 
course, borrow from other units of education, and we can exchange experi- 
ences and findings at conferences. But this is obviously insufficient. 

» Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. "Establishment: A Trend and an Opportunity for the American 
Junior College.” Establishing Junior Colleges. Occasional Report No. 5, UCLA Junior Col- 
lege Leadership Program (Los Angeles: School of Education, University of California, 1964), 
p. 14. 

* Lamar B. Johnson. Islands of Innovation. Occasional Report No. 6, UCLA Junior College 
Leadership Program (Los Angeles: School of Education, University of California, 1964), 
pp. 1.2-1 3. 

• Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE 

In the recently published volume on the phenomenon and process of 
change in education, Miles discusses the strategy of change, and suggests that 
the “creation of new structures” contributes to innovation. Conversely, he 
observes that certain types of strategy seem less effective, including “those 
which attempt to use only existing structures, and are thus hamstrung by the 
status quo.”* 

We note that new developments in education have frequently been ad- 
vanced in experimental schools. Pestolozzi, Montessori, and Dewey, for exam- 
ple, established schools in which to try out and demonstrate their theories. 

Experimental institutions have also had a notable role in higher education. 
Let me call the role of a few of these: Antioch, Bard, Bennington, Black 
Mountain, the General College at the University of Minnesota, the Meikle- 
john Experimental College at the University of Wisconsin, Sarah Lawrence, 
Stephens. Two of these. Black Mountain and the Meiklejohn College, are no 
longer in existence. Some have cea<!#*d to be experimental. Others continue to 
be experimental in the finest sense of that tenn. 

As I listed experimental colleges, I quite consciously omitted one institu- 
tion. I refer to New College. This omission was due to my fear that you 
might not know which New College I had in mind. I shall mention three 
possibilities. 

New College established at 'r)arLfrs College, Columbia University, in 
1932, had a seven-year existence during a period of national depression. This 
college, with a maximum enrollment of 360, had a five-year curriculum lead- 
ing to the master’s degree. It featured individual guidance, independent 
study, extensive experience with children, and work — in industry or on a 
farm. 

A second New College has just completed its fourth year as a self-contained 
unit within Hofstra University. Unlike New Colleje of the thirties, the 
Hofstra college has a one-year rather than a five-year program. It is solely 
for freshmen and aims to offer them an intellectually challenging and cohe- 
sive year which prepares them for advanced work at Hofstra or at other col- 
leges. New College is for commuting studtmts but plans to offer benefits 
ordinarily available only to those in residential institutions. 

But there is yet a third New College, to open at Sarasota, Florida, next 
September. It will feature seminar and tutorial instruction, a house plan, 
and an 11 -month calendar which makes it possible to earn a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in three years. 

It may be significant that each of these institutions chose to take the name 
New College. The Sarasota college has announced its intention of retaining 
the name New College permanently — as a symbol of its continuing commit- 
ment to innovation and experimentation. 

As a matter of fact, commitment to “the new” is by many regarded as the 
bench mark of the experimental college. Marjorie Carpenter of Stephens 
College really asserts a conviction as she asks: 

* Matthew B. Miles. “Innovation in Education: Some Generalizations.” Innovation in 
Education (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1964), p. 649. See also Winslow R. Hatch, The Experimental College. New Dimensions in 
Higher Education, No. S (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960). 
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Is the clue then to a genuinely experimental college a faculty which can be fired 
with the idea of passionately striving for the new? Is the key for the administration, 
now pathetically bogged down with financial worries, a shift to t!iis same passionate 
striving for the new?^ 

Rudolph suggests that Antioch College, founded by President Arthur E. 
Morgan in 1921, was perhaps the first of what we refer to as the .experimental 
colleges.* It was during 1921, also, that W. W. Charters initiated studies 
which were to become the basis for curriculum and other developments at 
Stephens College. 

During the late twenties and the early thirties, there was marked activity 
on the experimental college t/ont. In 1928 Meiklejohn launched the Experi- 
mental College at the Dniveisity of Wisconsin, and Sarah Lawrence opened. 
Bennington was founded in 1932. This was also the year that the University 
of Minnesota launched its General College, Teachers College its New Col- 
lege, and Chicago its The College. One year later, in 1933, Black Mountain 
College was founded in the hills of North Carolina, and in 1935 long- 
established St. Stephens College became Bard College, which was known as 
Columbia’s Hudson River Experimental College. 

Following this notable activity and development there was, during the 
40’s and 50’s, a period of relative quiescence on the experimental college 
front. There was a war to be fought, G.I.’s to be educated, and planning to 
be done for future demands for higher education. 

Now in the 60’s there appears to be a resurgence of interest in experi- 
mental colleges. Several have been founded and others are planned. 

To the present, however, the junior college has largely remained untouched 
by this upsurge of experimentation. The junior colleges have stood separate 
and apart from the experimental colleges, except to adopt some of their pio- 
neering developments. 

A number of current developments and trends were discussed at the Col- 
loquium on Experimental Colleges held at Wakulla Springs, Florida, April 
5-8, 1964, under the joint sponsorship of Florida State University and the 
Southern Regional Education Board. In attendance were representatives of 
ten invited institutions: Antioch, Florida Presbyterian, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Monteith College of Wayne University, New College at Sarasota, 
Parsons, Stephens, University of California at Santa Cruz, University of 
Michigan at Dearborn, and University of the Pacific Also present were in- 
vited consultants and representatives of foundations. 

On the assumption that the institutions represented in the Wakulla Springs 
Colloquium are representative of present experimental colleges, I would like 
to report ten trends noted at the conference and also to point out six realities 
in American life and education which were neglected.* 

Marjorie Carpenter. “The Role of Experimental Colleges in American Higher Education 
Today.” Address at Colloquium on Experimental Colleges (Wakulla Springs, Florida, April 
5, 1964). 

•Frederick Rudolph. The American College and University (Wew York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1962), p. 474. 

•Materials regarding the Wakulla Springs Colloquium in the succeeding pages are 
adapted from B. Lamar Johnson. “Behold You Have Created a New Thing: A Conference 
Summary and Critique.’ Address at Colloquium on Experimental Colleges, Wakulla 
Springs, Florida, April 8, 1964. 
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Among the trends I observed were these: 

1. The colleges represented had relatively small enrollments or were di* 
vided into manageably small units. The emergence of separate experimental 
entities within large institutions impressed me as much as any single devel- 
opment. I refer to the clusters of small colleges at the University of the Pacific 
and at the University of California at Santa Cruz, to Monteith College of 
Wayne University, to the plan k r instruction in resident hall units at Michi- 
gan State University, and to the house plan at Stephens College. Repeatedly 
during the conference it was suggested that separate colleges or other units 
can form a basis for innovation, even within a large and complex university. 
In t!ie words of a slogan at the University of the Pacific, “We grow larger by 
becoming smaller” — a concept which is echoed at the University of California, 
at Santa Cruz, where the goal is “to seem smaller as it grows larger.” 

2. Most of the colleges represented at the conference were young institu- 
tions, v/hich suggests the resurgent interest in experimental colleges to which 
I referred. It should be noted, however, that Antioch and Stephens have 
“been in the business” for several decades. 

3. Eight of the ten are residential. Only Monteith College and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Dearborn are primarily commuting institutions. 

4. These experimental colleges emphasize the liberal arts or general edu- 
cation. Only the Dearborn campus of the University of Michigan highlights 
technology and preparation for earning a livelihood— though with a recog- 
nition of liberal arts. 

5. With a single exception— the Dearborn campus of the University of 
Michigan — the colleges participating in the conference have four-year pro- 
grams. The Dearborn campus — adjacent to Henry Ford Community Col- 
lege — offers only the junior and senior years and graduate work. 

6. The colleges tend to have selective admission policies — and many of 
them are very selective. Only Parsons encourages the admission of students 
with low achievement. Factors of economic selection operate for most and 
perhaps all of the colleges. 

7. Experimental colleges emphasize independent study, both as a method 
of instruction and as a goal of education. It was notable that independent 
study was planned for all students at most of them — not just for honor stu- 
dents. Institutions which stress independent study include Antioch, Florida 
Presbyterian, and New College. 

8. The programs tend to be student-centered. Reference was made to con- 
tent-centered, library-centered, and faculty-centered offerings. Repeatedly, 
however, the discussion returned to the individual student as the focus of the 
experimental college. Flexibility and individualization of both content and 
rate of learning were commonly reported. 

9. Experimental colleges stress the importance of evaluation in appraising 
both the achievement of the individual students and the effectiveness of the 
educational program, in whole or in part. Reported during the conference 
were the responsibilities of the “professional assessor” at New College, those 
of the Director of Program Development and Research at Antioch, and those 
of the Director of Institutional Research at Michigan State University. Asso- 
ciated with evaluation are proposals for eliminating grades and credits. A 
good deal is being done in granting credit by examination. 
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10. The library occupies a position of special importance in experimental 
colleges. Varied plans were reported and suggestions advanced: special college 
and house libraries; completely open shelves and ready access to books twenty- 
four hours a day; the library as a center of varied resources of learning— both 
books and audio-visual materials; the provision of carrels or offices for inde 
pendent study by students; the use of the library — in totality, if you will — as 
a textbook for teaching; the development and use of systematic library assign- 
ments for purposes of substantive teaching and also to provide a thorou°gh 
and comprehensive grounding in the process of using the library as a tool for 
learning (specifically at Monteith College); the fusion of the library staff and 
the teaching faculty into a single instructional staff, epitomized, perhaps, by 
the observation that the classroom flows into the library and the library flows 
into the classroom. The plans that are used or contemplated are varied, 
indeed. Unanimous agreement was reached, however, on the assertion that 

the library can and must have a notable role in the experimental college a 

role based up on the particular goals, organization, and program of a specific 
institution. 

An examination of these trends reveals a relevance to certain facts of life 
and of education: the fact of individual differences, the reality of individual 
responsibility, and the necessity for evaluation. Nevertheless, there was at 
the Wakulla Springs Conference a failure to recognize a number of realities 
i.i Amercian life and education which should condition the function and 
operation of at least some experimental colleges. I should like to refer to six 
of these neglected realities: 

h The commuting college. The commuting college and university must 
increasingly be recognized as an emerging pattern for much— and I venture 
to suggest most— of American higher education. The student lives at home. 
He comes to campus for his classes and for some of his studying. Some bewail 
this situation, but it is a reality. For millions of youth the choice is and will 
be a commuting college or no college at all. This reality was given but little 
attention at Wakulla Springs, though Monteith College of Wayne University 
is primarily a commuting college, as is the Dearborn campus of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan which will soon add residential units. 

2. Technological aids to teaching. In an age of technology, education has 
an opportunity to use aids to teaching and learning that were undreamed of 
a generation ago. Television and electronic facilities for listening and view- 
ing are representative developments which make imperative the examining 
and re-examining of the organization and processes of teaching. Technologi- 
cal aids may permit economies (including large group instruction in appro- 
priate situations) which will make possible individualized and personalized 
teaching. It has also been suggested that such developments as television may 
result in decentralized, and some would suggest disintegrated, campuses. 
Technological aids are central in much of the planning at t he University of 
California at Santa Cruz. Nevertheless, the reality of technological aids was 
largely neglected at the Florida colloquium. 

3. The junior college. One of every four students entering college attends 
a junior college. Two-i birds of the freshmen and sophomores in California 
are attending junior colleges— and other states are projecting similar ratios. 
The Wakulla Springs Conference was held in a state where the junior college 
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has had its most notable development during the past five years, where a 
university is opening to offer only upper division instruction and graduate 
work. The conference was held during a year in which the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission and Secretary of Labor Wirtz have urged the upward exten- 
sion of free public education through the sophomore year of college. The 
trend is clear. The junior college will increasingly assume a larger share of 
the responsibility for meeting a variety of educational needs. And yet at 
Wakulla Springs the experimental college was considered almost entirely 
within the context of a continuing four-year period in a single institution. 
No junior college was represented— for, to the best of my knowledge, no 
experimental college is a junior college."® 

4. Education for employment. There is increasing demand for technologi- 
cally competent men and women. Post-high school education— frequently of 
less than four years— to prepare “semiprofessional” or “middle level” per- 
sonnel— is being required for employment in the age of automation. The 
realities of technological training and education for employment were almost 
neglected at Wakulla Springs. 

5. The “open door” college. As our nation presses toward the democratic 
ideal of educating each individual to the level of his optimum potential, it is 
clear that opportunity for education beyond high school must be expanded. 
To this end, the “open door” college is becoming a reality, for most public 
junior colleges admit all high school graduates, and, in some states, appli- 
cants over eighteen who can benefit from the experience. Experimental col- 
leges, however, are typically highly selective in their admissions policies. The 
reality of the “open door” college was, indeed, neglected at Wakulla Springs. 

6. Implications of the experimental college for American higher education. 
The significance of experimental colleges rest-; only in part on the effect they 
have on the lives and thinking of those who attend them. Only a minor per- 
centage of the college students of our nation can attend such institutions. 
Their importance must extend far beyond their alumni. The experimental 
college has an opportunity and, indeed, an obligation to take leadership in 
American higher education. This is a responsibility which was, however, 
largely neglected at Wakulla Springs. Evidence of this is suggested by the 
minimal attention given to realities of central importance in American higher 
education: the commuting college, technological aids to teaching, the junior 
college, education for employment, and the “open door” college. 

A RECOMMENDATION 

In the spirit of the opportunity and of the need which lies before us, I 
would like to make the following recommendation: 

That there be established in various sections of the country experimental 
junior colleges committed to leadership in innovation and experimentation 
within the framework of the role, functions, and organization of the com- 
munity junior college. 

The experimental colleges should be representative of, and responsive to, 
the mainstream of American higher education. They must recognize the reali- 
ties of the commuting college, of technological aids to teaching, of education 
for employment, and of the “open door.” 

“Stephens College, which was represented at the conference, has recently become a four- 
year college, though it does continue to offer two-year programs and grant the Associate in 
Arts degree. 
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. . . Particularly . . . needed are imaginative proposals which are directly relevant 
to the unique characteristics of the two-year coilege. These might include, for ex- 
ample, new ideas for using community p>ersonnel and facilities; innovations in organ- 
izing and providing remedial teaching of the type so widely required in the “o{>en 
door” college; and proposals for completely new class schedules and college calendars 
adapted to the needs of the community college." 

Experimental junior colleges might be sponsored by states, counties, local 
school districts, individual colleges or cooperating groups of colleges, founda- 
tions, or junior college associations. One possible type of sponsorship is sug- 
gested by a recommendation frc.-n the staff of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education in Illinois that “A suitable sum be appropriated to conduct a 
study to determine the desirability, need and potential effectiveness of a new 
state-supported senior level college devoted exclusively to educational ex- 
perimentation for mass education.”*^ 

Experimental colleges may be newly founded or long-existing colleges 
undergoing reorganization. An experimental college might be organized as a 
separate entity within a large institution, such as a laige junior college. 

CONCLUSION 

New directions for instruction in the junior college will obviously emerge 
from no single source. I have urged the establishment of experimental junior 
colleges, and 1 have pointed out the values of borrowing from other units of 
education and of exchanging findings and experiences between and among 
junior colleges. 

On other occasions I have suggested that junior colleges appoint vice presi- 
dents in charge of heresy. Advanced in a somewhat different context in a 
lecture by Philip H. Coombs at UCLA in I960," this proposal would provide 
a staff member — ^with no administrative responsibility — ^whese duty it would 
be to keep abreast of national developments and to initiate plans for exploit- 
ing them at his own institution, as well as to develop completely new plans 
for local use and application. Our vice president would be a “dreamer.” He 
would attend conferences and assemble “far out” proposals. He would needle 
administrators and his faculty colleagues and, in turn, be needled by them. 
He would study the findings of research and analyze their implications for 
his college. He would, in short, be a harbinger and instigator of change. We 
need to be daring in junior colleges. Why not a vice president in charge of 
heresy?" 

And — ^wlio knows? If my recoTiimendations are followe-.I, we may soon have 
a national conferenije and organization of vice presidents in charge of heresy 
in experimental junior colleges. 

" Johnson, op. cit., p. 14. 

" Illinois Board of Higher Education. StaQ Recommendations for a Master Plan for Higher 
Education in Illinois ^.Springfield, Hi.; the Board, 1964), p. 23. 

" Philip H. Coombs. The Technical Frontiers of Education. The Twenty-Seventh Sir John 
Adams Lecture at the University of California, jlos Angeles, March 15, 1960 (Los Angeles: 
School of Education, University of California, I960), pp. 14-15. 

" See also B. Lamar Johnson, "Islands of Innovation.” Junior College Journal, Vol. 34, 
No. 5;9-14 (February, 1961), p. M. 
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EDMUND J. dEAZER, JR. 



PREPARATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
INSTRUaORS 



Students are frequently asked why they enroll in junior colleges. Often 
they reply, “It was close to home” Oi “It didn’t cost much.” There is nothing 
v^ng with these answers. Distance and cost have been well recognized bar- 
riers to educational opportunity, and the junior college has hel|)ed to alle- 
viate these problems. But I am looking toward the day './.hen students will 
give superior teaching as a foremost reason for their study at a junior college. 
(Incidentally, many g^duates do give the teaching they received credit for 
drawing them to junior college.) Many of us have described the junior col- 
lege as a “teaching institution.” Others have said it should be a learning 
institution, but I am assuming that good teaching has something to do with 
learning. 

We could have a most interesting debate about what characterizes the able 
teacher, but that is not my intention. Rather I shall affirm that some people 
can learn to teach and that an inescapable obligation of our profession is to 
be concerned with the preparation of teachers. But what preparation is 
required? 

There appears to be fairly general agreement that the junior college 
teacher requires preparation somewhat different from the secondary teacher; 
there is less agreement on the differences in preparation of junior college and 
four-year college teachers. 

Last year the American Association of Junior Colleges requested the fac- 
ulties of twenty-five junior colleges to give their views on tlie preparation of 
junior college teachers. The twenty-five institutions represented ail of the 
geographic regions of the country, and they were large and small, public and 
private, residential and commuter colleges. Diversity among the institutions 
was evident in the range of replies. For example, one small residential junior 
college in the northeast had this reply: 

. . . Ck)llege, as an institution with a unique and long tradition of service in the 
liberal arts, sees no difference between the junior college teacher and the teacher in 
the four-year liberal arts institution. It therefore disapproves of segregating ilie 
junior college teacher from other college teachers. It feels that the training for junior 
college teachers should be the same as the training for any qualified college instructor. 

But another institution, a community college, represented the preponderant 
response in its reply: 

We cannot overemphasize the importance of the altitude of the teacher education 
institution toward the preparation of junior college teachers. If a teacher education 
institution looks upon the preparation of junior college teachers as a stepchild among 
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more worthy siblings, such as research, administration, and university teaching, the 
setting is not conducive to the most effective development of junior college teachers. 
The most wholesome environment is one where junior college teaching is considered 
a worthy occupation in its own right. . . . Because of the diversity of a fully developed 
junior college program and the necessity for its sensitivity to community needs, junior 
college teachers should understand the functions of the junior college and the special 
problems connected with working in them. 

The community junioi colleges responding to the inquiry seemed con- 
vinced that at some point m the preparation of the junior college teacher 
tliere is need for expeiience specifically related to the mission of the commu- 
nity college. 

A few national efforts have been made to prepare people to teach in junioi 
colleges. The M A-3 program underwritten by the Ford Foundation has in- 
volved thirty-nine universities. Those who initiated the program hoped that 
promising young people would be identified while still in work at the sopho- 
more and junior level, and that they could be oriented toward the master of 
arts degree, leading to college teaching. Ostensibly, junior colleges would 
stand to benefit from these programs. 

In a survey of MA-3 programs by the Inter-’Jniversity Ckimmittee on the 
Superior Student, there is a rather clear indication that the ’’good” students 
are encouraged to go after the Ph.D. immediately, and .hat for reasons of 
professional advancement, they are directed toward research careers. There 
is little evidence to date that the universities are giving substantial attention 
to junior college teaching as a career objective. 

A LEGITIMATE AND GROWING CONCERN 

Thus the problem of attracting qualified junior college faculty remains a 
legitimate and growing concern of national consequence. To date, no univer- 
sity cr college has organized an institution-wide effort to prepare junior 
college teachers, although several are actively studying the matter and a 
notable few have developed limited programs cf merit. For the past several 
years, the American Association of Junior Colleges and its Commission on 
Instruction have planned a rationale and suggested content for university- 
centered programs to recruit and prepare instructors for junior and commu- 
nity colleges. These efforts have been based on the premise that (1) there is 
an urgent requirement for substantial numbers of new junior college teachers 
in both academic and ocaipational fields, and (2) specialized programs of 
recruitment and preparation for persons entering junior college instruction 
are essential. 

With junior colleges expected to enroll from two to two and one-half mil- 
lion students within the next decade, it seems clear that there will be a need 
for intensive effort to recruit competent new teachers at an accelerated rate. 
The number of new teachers prepared must far exceed current production if 
even the most conservative enrollment estimates aie valid. 

Regarding special preparation, there must be common elements in any 
program to prepare teachers for college-level instruction. However, it is also 
apparent that the characteristics of the junior college, particiiarly the com- 
munity college offering a comprehensive curriculum, suggest the need for 
special preparation extending b^'ond academic competence or technical 
excellence in nonacademic subjects. 
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The junior college teacher encounters a wider range of student abilities, 
motivation, interests, and achievement than is usually found in the lower 
division of senior colleges and universities. Therefore, the junior college 
teacher must combine strong guidance ability with academic and teaching 
proficiency. The junior college instructor works with many students who are 
misdirected or uncertain of their career goals; with students who require 
opportunities to repair weak backgrounds; and with thoae who frequently 
respond more readily to the practical than to the theoretical. 

Further, junior college instructors should be proficient in teaching general 
education courses. Teachers of vocational -technical subjects must be pre- 
pared to translate both ocaipational and academic subjects for vocational 
students. Classroom teaching is the primary responsibility of the junior 
college instructor, in contrast to a responsibility divided between research 
and teaching for the university professor. The "specialization” for the junior 
college teacher, therefore, is of a different kind. 

FACULTY UNDERSTANDING AND ACCEPTANCE 

At the heart of successful junior college teaching lies faculty understanding 
and acceptance of the diverse purposes of an “open door” institution. Lacking 
this, the junior college teacher experiences frequent frustrations and discour- 
agement., resulting in a negative effect on the quality and impact of his 
teaching. The perceptions and attitudes of junior college faculty will inevi- 
tably exert a major influence on the course of these institutions and their 
effectiveness. An understanding of the broad sweep of junior college educa- 
tion during formal preparation is therefore of critical importance. While 
most junior colleges orient new faailty, this job is becoming difficult with 
growth in institutions and numbers of teachers. Therefore, preservice prepa- 
ration should include careful study of the philosophy and nature of the 
junior college, and the characteristics of its students. 

Universities, junior colleges, business, industry, labor, and the professions 
must find ways to pool their resources for the enhancement of the profession 
of junior college teaching. Let me surest two approaches. Both of these 
involve the finest kind of partnership between the universities and the junior 
colleges. One places primary responsibility upon the university. The other 
approach emphasizes the resources of the junior colleges themselves. 

1. The Americin Association of Junior Colleges is encouraging a number 
of universities to establish programs for the preparation of junior college 
teachers in academic and occupational fields. While variation among the 
programs is encouraged, there are certain common elejnents. They include: 

(a) Teacher candidates drawn from diverse sources, with special empha- 
sis upon new and little used sources, and with special attention to 
fields of critical shortage. 

(b) Maximum participation by nearby junior colleges in the planning, 
conduct, and evaluation of the program effort. 

(c) Supervised teaching internships in junior colleges. 

(d) Flexibility of student programming. 

(e) University-wide participation. 

(f) Program content to develop teaching competence in two related sub- 
ject fields. 
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(g) Program content related to the nature of the junior and community 
colleges, student characteristics, and guidance services. 

(h) A master s degree in content fields for teachers of academic subjects; 
a bar’idor’s degree supported by relevant industrial or other experi- 
ence tor technolc^ instructors. 

2. A coordinate approach to preparation of teachers calls for the identifica- 
tion and use of excellent junior colleges as effective environments for the 
development of teachers- Roger Garrison of Briarcliff College has described 
these as “centers of infection." Some well established institutions have re- 
sources .'n faculty leadership, plant, facilities, atmosphere, and creative out- 
look which oi.ght to beconie centers of leadership for state, regions, or the 
entire^ nation. Such institutions could be used as demonstration centers, for 
experimentation, for conferences, institutes, short-term residence experiences 
internships. Present staff could be supplemented with the best talent avail- 
able in the form of visiting professors, consultants, and visitors from business, 
industry, or the professions- While assistance can be obtained from other 
typ« of institutions, it is unalterable that there iie resources within the 
junior college field itself which must be identified and utilized. Through 
such activities there can be found leadership among junior college teachers 
which must then be used in the training of other teachers- These institutions 
ought to be the “growing edge” of the teaching function in higher education. 
These institutions should be questioning, experimeniing, evaluating. They 
should be restless in their search for the answers to problems of motivation. 
They should be alert to and evaluative toward the eivironment for learning] 
the effect of a variety of abilities in the classroom situation, relation of general 
education to technical education, relation of the home and college to learn- 
ing, relation of guidance and teaching, and a host of other perplexing con- 
cerns. In these efiForts, junior colleges and unh’crsities ought to join in a oro- 
ductive and creative partnei-ship. 

There is no more critical problem than the preparation of comfietent fac- 
ulty. I can think of no better way to emphasize that point than by quoting 
from a junior college teacher who participated in a week-long conference of 
eighty-four junior college teachers from fifty-one different institutions at 
Bennett College in New York recently. With urgent feeling he said: 

I ve taught in four-year liberal arts colleges and in a university. I’ve got my Ph.D. 
union card. I w:;sn’t squeezed out of any of those places. I left because I didn't see 
any future but research and narrower and narrower concentration. And I wanted to 
teach. Now listen— my last three years in a public junior college have been the 
toughest, most challenging, most exciting teaching experience of my life. How do we 
conimunicate tfiat to these thousands of recruits we need for teaching in our kinds 

of places? Seems to me we had better find ways to blow our horn more seductively vet 
louder. ^ ^ 

There is no magical solution to this or any other educational concern. But 
there is promise, encouragement and cause for cautious optimism in the new 
directions now being charted for preparing, attracting, stimulating— and 
keeping superior teachers in our colleges. The task which remains is formid- 
able, but not insurmountable. But it « a task which must be shared alike by 
the univenities and the junior colleges. Both must willingly shoulder respon- 
sibilities; both must display vigorous initiative. The immense academic and 
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research resources of the universities must be pooled with the "laboratory” 
resources of the junior college. And this "mix” is possible only if the junior 
college administrator pays more than lip service to providing a viable "cli- 
mate for teaching,” and only if the university displays more than a faint- 
hearted approach toward developing programs which are rigorous and 
realistic. It is really not simply a matter of new directions — but new and 
more directions, directions sought by the universities and the junior college, 
acting together as peers, in a common effort toward the achievement of a 
crucial educational objective. 
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ROBERT E. KINSINGER 



INSTRUCTION IN NURSING 



Winslow Hatch, in What Standards Do We Raise?, identifies willingness 
to experiment and evaluate progress as a major criterion for measuring insti- 
tutional excellence." Following that criterion, nursing educators can take 
pride in the contribution that they have made to junior and community 
colleges as well as to the specific operation of their own departments. Nurses 
have led in experimenting in curriculum design and in investigating new 
approaches to the teaching-learning process. Their contribution is not surpris- 
ing when the development of associate degree nursing education is considered 



BACKGROUND FOR INNOVATION 



The associate degree nursing program is one of the few broad educational 
development that actually grew out of a national research project.* It repre- 
sented a radical departure from the existing pattern for nursing education, 
made venerable by long years of service and solidified by an almost relieious 
approach to nursing-complete with a candlelight capping ceremony; the 
Nightingale Pledge, and a quasi-military heritage. Education and service 
had become so intertwined for many nurses that an attack on nursing edu- 
cation was equated with a breach of faith and a direct violation of the nurse’s 
solemn dedication to service and sacred responsibility. 

In the face of such obstacles it was the adventuresome nurses, the fearless 
innovators, the foolhardy, and to their detractors, the renegades, who were 
attracted to associate degree nursing education in the early years. The new 
programs tended to create readymade sororities of iconoclasts. They ap- 
peared, to the innocent administrator, to be just another new department 
of the college. As many a college president and dean now knows, these women 
were crusaders. Any pedantry was fair game to them. 

This situation has been of great value to the colleges. Every institution 
needs someone or some group occasionally to rock the boat. I’hese ladies 
rocked the boat on junior college campuses from coast to coast. They were 

willing to experiment because their whole professional life at that point was 
an experiment. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPERIMENTATION 

We have a great number of surveys and studies that report “The experi- 
mental nature of colleges appears to be a good indicator of quality because 
only competent faculties are apparently disposed to experiment. They may 
be the only ones that dare to experiment.” 

fiaise.? New Dimensions in Higher Education, 
No. 12 (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 16. 

•MiWred Montag. Community College Education for Nursing, An Experiment in Tech- 
nical Education for Nursing. (New York: McGraw-HUl Book Company, 1959.) 
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‘While reports of such experimentation and achievements may be impres- 
sive, no institution or group of institutions and no agency or organization 
has grounds to be complacent about what it has done to improve the quality 
of . . , education. A review of experimentation . . . indicates that quality leads 
to experimentation, and experimentation may enhance quality.”* In the light 
t.f this statement, what have nurses contributed to the two-year college by 
their receptivity to innovation? 

FOUR EXAMPLES OF INNOVATION 

Time does not permit a detailed inventory. But their success in getting 
facuities to reexamine the content and arrangement of curriculum, to chal- 
lenge long revered teaching methods, and to use the clinical resources of 
community agencies as laboratories and as an extension of the college cam- 
pus, constitute many contributions. I will cite only four specific instances in 
which nurses took the lead in carefully identifying and solving an educa- 
tional problem by using the findings of psychological research and new 
developments. 

^ The four examples fall into the categories of: (1) curriculum reorganiza- 
tion and new approaches to the presentation of subject matter; (2) innova- 
tions in the use of instructional aids; (3) contributions to independent study; 
and (4) the use of technology to stretch instructional talent. 

CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 

One of the most ambitious efforts at curriculum reorganization was based 
on a belief that the traditional nursing curriculum, centered around discrete 
subjects such as pharmacology, diet therapy, communicable diseases, and 
nursing arts, set up needlessly artificial barriers between theory and practice. 
The teaching of neurology, orthopedics and gynecology was radically altered 
to shift the focus to health and nursing, utilizing a problem-solving approach. 
This new curriculum organization permitted the faculty to keep the students’ 
attention on the patients' health problem and its solution rather than to 
concentrate on a series of nursing skills to be learned for their own sake, or 
on a body of knowledge to be learned for the instructor’s sake. The patient- 
centered approach to nursing enabled the student to bring a cumulative theo- 
retical and experiential background to bear on nursing problems. The out- 
come was the ability on the part of the students to apply broad prindnles 
which could be interminably modified to meet varied nursing problems/ 

The impact on the rest of the faculty was felt in several ways! The nursing 
faculty had to depend on the science faculty, those teaching the humanities, 
and others to be very clear about basic principles they were imparting to 
students. The nursing faculty expected to teach these principles as they 
related to nursing. I'he nurses sometimes asked embarrassing questions of 
their faculty colleagues regarding course objectives, sequence, emphasis and 
time schedules. They had to know because they couldn’t assist their students 
with appliptions to nursing unless they knew when and how their students 
were learning science principles and social and psychological concepts. They 
disturbed m any faculty members with their searching questions. 

*Ibid.,p. 16. 
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USE OF COMMUNITY AGENCIES 

Associate degree nursing instructors, applying the patient-centered prob- 
lem-solving approach, sought out the most meaningful experiences for their 
students wherever they might be found, particularly in a number of com- 
munity agencies. They wanted nursing problems for their students to solve 
and these problems were where they found them; not just in the general 
hospitals, but in clinics, departments of welfare, special schools for cerebral 
palsy and mental retardation, nursing homes. Alcoholics Anonymous meet- 
ings, nursery schools, physicians' offices, rehabilitation centers and many, 
many more institutions and agencies. The ingenious ways in which the nurs- 
ing faculty inoved out the walls of the college to find learning experiences in 
so many varied settings, and the ability of the nursing instructors to obtain 
the enthusiastic educational partnership of community organizations, was 
revealing This was not the concept of the time tested field trip or the short 
term affiliation but rather a true extension of the college campus into the 
community. Artificial problem solving in college laboratories was not their 
interest. They wanted nursing problems from life — ^and they found them. 

A NEW INSTRUCTIONAL AID 

Turning to innovations in the use of instructional aids, a single example 
must speak for many developments by nurses. ^ 

At one institution an ingenious nursing faculty has partially solved the 
problem of individual differences. The universal but maddening pressures 
to teach for the average, leaving the slow student behind and boring the 
superior student, is particularly troublesome in the area of simple nursing 
motor skills. The bright student sometimes grasps the skill after one demon- 
stration and needs practice only to develop speed. The dull student must be 
shown again and again between practice sessions. To solve this problem a 
tireless unattended machine was developed that could be used to repeat the 
demonstration over and over in a practice laboratory equipped with materials 
for handling and manipulation. 

The device consists of a slide projector and prerecorded tape enclosed in 
a locked cabinet. The cabinet is mobile, rolls easily on large casters, and has 
simple external controls for starting and for volume variation. Once the 
starting control is pressed, the slides appear on the screen in proper sequence, 
while the taped voice of the instructor comments on or explains each suc- 
cessive slide. On a signal from the tape, the slides automati, ally change. Each 
set of slides deals with a specific subject or technique, ranging from relatively 
elementary procedures, such :*s making a bed to a more complex one, such as 
intravenous infusion and catheterization.”* The machine automatically resets 
itself and is immediately ready to repeat the lesson in response to a push on 
the starter button. 

This solution of a unique drill problem has made it possible for students 
to practice on their own time and at their own speed until they feel comfort- 
able enough with the skill to enter the clinical area. As they practice, they 
have a read y reference before them. It is not a substitute for an initial demon- 

196rVol^"No”ll Teaching and Learning.” Nursing Outlook. November 
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stration, discussion and guided practice, but it is a valuable and inexpensive 

supplement for perfecting motor skills— just one of many such ingenious 
solutions. ° 



PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

E. L. Thorndike forecast the importance of turning theories of learning 
into practical applications as far back as 1912 with the following statement 
If, by a miracle of mechanical ingenuity, a book could be so arranged that 
only to him who had done what was directed on page one would page two 
become visible, and so on, much that now requires personal instruction could 
be managed by print.” As all educators are aware, the development of the 
book of which Thorndike dreamed has come to pass in the form of pro- 
grammed instruction. ^ 

Nurses in community colleges were quick to explore the possibilities of this 
new development. The first complete programmed unit in nursing was devel- 
oped as part of an associate degree nursing project and the field testing was 
carried out in community colleges.* This initial work on asepsis wa? not 
merely an academic exercise but is currently being used widely as part of the 
regular program in many associate degree programs. The time required for 
presenting the materials is substantially reduced when using programmed 

instruction. A major recommendation growing out of the original study reads 
as follows: ^ 



It IS recommended that when programmed instruction is to be used, the instructors 
involved should cooperatively consider ways by which “freed” time could be most 
effectively utilized.* 



Nursing faculties readily accepted this suggestion and are now working at 
the problem of gearing the use of programmed instruction to the needs and 
abilities of students and asking. How should “freed” time be used by instruc- 
tors and students? Should the extra time be used for enrichment or should 
the asepsis unit be shortened? 

The work on asepsis is not an isolated instance, only the first. At least three 
Other entire programmed units in nursing have already been completed and 
are now being field tested in community colleges. Mathematics for Nursing 
Science; written by a community college instructor, will be published this 
tall tor use in the associate degree nursing program. The development of this 
programmed unit in arithmetic is an excellent example of the way in which 
an educational problem was first clearly identified and then followed by a 
search for the solution. Nursing students were coming to college in large 
nuin\rs without adequate skill in the manipulation of fractions and in 
handling problems involving ratio and proportion. The nursing instructors 
responsible for teaching the nursing applications of pharmacology clearly 
viewed this lack of a prerequisite skill in arithmetic as a remedial problem. 
Neither the nursing faculty nor the mathematics faculty (whichever fell heir 
to the problem) were anxious to steal the time from their primary instruc- 
tional respo nsibilities to undertake this remedial task. Early results of field 



Mane M. Seedor. Programmed Instruction for Nursing in the Community College. No 4 

of the Nursing Education Monographs (Neiv York: Bureau of Publications. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1963), p. 17. c.ii-ucia v.oi 

*Ihid., p. 74. 

^ Sally Lipsey. Mathematics for Nursing Science (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 
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..4=iLiiig indicate that a programmed screening test, a self-administered pro- 
grammed course, and a programmed post test may in large measure solve this 
educational dilemma. 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 

“Educators have insisted that the intensely personal task of education can- 
not be mixed with the cold scientific approach of technology. The literary 
tradition of education sits uneasily with the scientific tradition of the tech- 
nologies.”* However, a number of nursing faculties have refused to keep 
teaching-learning activities tied to hand labor. Their use of television is par- 
ticularly imaginative. They have used it for demonstrations from nursing 
laboratories; for psychiatric observation; research in teaching methodology; 
orientation to the hospital; observation of clinics and patient discharge irrer- 
views; clinical teaching; and analysis of student skills. 

The last two uses are particularly significant because one of the most 
crucial instructional problems today involves teaching clinical nursing. 
Reasons for the pressing need to stretch instructional talent in the field of 
nursing are painfully obvious. The ever-increasing demand for nurses, the 
gprowing complexity of the profession, and the resulting requirements for 
instmctors with additional educational background have combined to create 
an instructional bottleneck that threatens the health of the nation. Extensive 
experimentation designed to apply recent technological advances to the 
teaching-learning process in clinical nursing has been carried out by the nurs- 
ing faculty and students at Bronx Community College. 

The educational problems for which solutions were sought are old ones to 
nurse educators, but in recent years they have been aggravated by changes in 
hospital architecture and procedures, and by changes in nursing education 
itself. The prevailing teaching environment and the method of instruction 
in clinical nursing provides the student with opportunities to practice in the 
hospital under the careful guidance of her instructor. The student must have 
frequent access to an instructor’s knowledge and ability to assure steady im- 
provement of skills learned in the classroom. Clinical instructors can teach 
only a severely limited number of students at one time because of the kind 
of tutorial teaching required. The number of students assigned to an indi- 
vidual instructor is further restricted because she must move from room to 
room in the hospital where students are with patients. The trend to build 
more and more private rooms in hospitals has increased the isolation of the 
instructor from the students in their “clinical classrooms.” The growing 
emphasis in nursing education on intensive use of carefully selected learning 
experiences also has increased the need for more frequent contact between 
the student and instructor during the period of clinical practice. Patient 
safety is another ever present concern. 

One key to effective utilization of the student’s experience with patients 
is a postclinical conference. During the seminar, which is held immediately 
after students leave the practice area, the students and their instructor discuss 
the implications of the day’s experience. By this method, clinical experiences 
are reinforced, corrections are made, questions are answered, and students 
share their experiences. 

•Robert E. Kinsinger. "Technology and I .nagination = Education Evolution." Nursing 
Outlook, Vol. 11, No. 4, pp. 252-254. 
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Two broad educational questions are inherent in clinical nursing instruc- 
tion as described above: 

1. How can an instructor satisfy the safety factors involved in working with 
hospital patients and, at the same time, meet the needs for individualized 
instruction of an increased number of nursing students? 

2. How can students be helped to consider their individual nursing per- 
formance more objectively in order to increase learning through a critical 
self-evaluation of their nursing activities? 

The problems were considered in the light of new technological advances 
in television which might help provide new solutions to old educational 
questions. It was considered essential that imagination be used rather than 
mere accommodation. However, the existing educational setting in the hos- 
pital, a service oriented institution, presented a rather rigid educational 
framework within which to operate. 

To make the instructor more available to the individual student, it seemed 
logical to use the latest technological development in sight and sound trans- 
mission rather than try to rearrange the location and access of patients’ rooms, 
or facilitate the physical transportation of the instructor. Recent improve- 
ments in closed-circuit television equipment have brought the cost of such 
equipment within reach of ihe average nursing education budget. With some 
ingenuity, the engineering necessary to provide an uncomplicated, trouble- 
free switching system could be designed, and such a system would not require 
special lighting or in any way interfere with the normal routine of the hos- 
pital. In addition, comparatively inexpensive television recording equipment 
was available so that the instructor could record for immediate playback 
audio and video signals that she received during the period that students 
were practicing nursing skills. 

Fixed focus television cameras were installed in patients’ rooms where 
students would be learning nursing skills. The cameras send pictures and 
sound from the patient rooms to an instructor monitoring room (receiving 
station). Only nurse educators are permitted to enter the room where the 
instructor receives the TV pictures, hears, and talks to students. This arrange- 
ment assures the patient the same privacy that he was afforded previously 
when the nursing instructors visited patient rooms. To reassure patients in 
regard to provisions for privacy an informational booklet is given to each of 
them. In addition, each patient has the plan explained by a nursing instruc- 
tor. The patient must volunteer to participate. 

The cameras, prominently mounted on brackets high on the wall, are kept 
covered except when a nursing class is being conducted. A microphone is 
mounted on the wall of the patient’s room to pick up the conversation be- 
tween the nursing student and the patient. A light in the room indicates 
when the system is operating. The student is able to hear the instructor 
through a small wireless receiving set worn in the ear. If the student desires 
contact with the instructor, she may signal her by pressing a button which is 
also mounted on trie wall. 

The instructor may use either of two monitors. One can be set automati- 
cally to be switched at a predetennined time interval to the next patient’s 
room. The two-way sound sys em switches automatically with each change of 
camera. The room change may be effected either with the automatic switch- 
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ing system or manually. The instructor is free to leave the monitor to go to a 
patient’s room when necessary. No technicians or auxiliary personnel are 
necessary to operate the equipment. 

The videotape recorder can be switched on at any point to record the audio 
and visual signals being received for immediate playback during the post- 
conference when it is viewed by all of the class on a 24-inch screen. Students 
see and hear their own performance with patients, and, with guidance from 
their instructor, they have an opportunity to analyze their physical and verbal 
nursing l^ills and attitudes in actual nursing situations. The videotape can 
be reused, and, if desired, a kinescope can be made of the tape recording to 
preserve it for future classes. A whole series of teaching films laay be devel- 
oped in this manner. In addition, for evaluation of student performance, all 
nursing instructors in a program may \iew a student in the same clinical situ- 
ation through the use of videotape recordings of their performance. 

The formidable task of developing, using, and evaluating a new system of 
instruction was faced after the educational problems were identified. Only 
then was the system dewribed above devised as a potential means of attacking 
the difficulties. The research design had to focus on determining whether the 
seemingly straightforward solution is in reality only the introduction of a 
series of gadgets which leave the basic situation unchanged, or, worse, compli- 
cates it. The approach was not merely to add new electronic devices to make 
it easier to do things in the old way. It \/as hypothesized that with this system 
the teacher would manage the learning environment in a different nioie 
effective manner, and the student was enabled to learn in ways not possible 
before. The research staff faced a severe challenge to develop reliable and 
valid measurements of the impact of closed circuit television on the process of 
learning clinical nursing. 

A definite conclusion was reached. More students can be taught without 
increasing the number of instructors and in a significantly more effective 
manner by using closed circuit television in the clinical area. Community 
college nursing programs across the country are considering the possibility 
of breaking their instructional bottleneck by employing this innovation de- 
veloped by faculty members to challenge the “Establishment.” 

The junior and community colleges have offered the nursing innovators 
a home, but clearly the colleges have benefited greatly from the ferment which 
these educational revolutionaries brought with them. 
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Experinjental Colleges: Case Studies 



WOODBURN O. ROSS 



MONTEITH COLLEGE 
OF WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

Monteith is a four-year, degree-granting, undergraduate, general educa- 
tion, experimental, liberal arts college. First, it is four-year, while most gen- 
eral programs are two-year. It is degree-granting, though I believe there is 
hardly another example in the country of a degree-granting general education 
program. It is undergraduate. Monteith does not concern itself with the 
graduate school at all. If the time comes when some graduate offerings are 
developed, they will be, I predict, quite heterodox. Mont''ith is experimental. 
Perhaps "innovating” is a more appropriate term. The College attempts 
deliberately to develop new synthetic academic disciplines — natural science, 
social sciences, humanistic studies. It feels compelled to produce many of its 
own texts. The College stresses instruction by dialogue between instructor 
and student, and among students. The College is small and proposes to 
remain so, hoping to demonstrate that the spirit of a small intellectual com- 
munity may permeate a group of students on the campus of a huge state 
university. 

Monteith came into being for a combination of reasons. Six years ago the 
administration of the University was much concerned because of a faculty 
report which named improvement of general education as perhaps one of 
the greatest problems for the University in the years ahead. A second reason 
was the fact that Wayne is located in a great city and, for the most part, has 
a commuter student population. This University became conscious of the 
enormous number of commuters who were poised to seek admission, and 
began thinking ot how to meet their needs. Those of us assigned to solve this 
problem derided that we wanted to experiment with the possible virtues of 
a small college. There was something about independent study in our back- 
ground, too, produced on the one hand by the growing consciousness of 
Americans that European undergraduate students become more intellectually 
mature than ours, and, on the other hand, by the impending shortage of 
American teachers. 

When a committee was planning Monteith, it seemed manifest that if the 
new organization was going to do a job and do it well, it was going to have 
to be autonomous. It appeared that it would be simply impo^ible for it to 
accept the conventional values and procedures if it was going to innovate. 
For example, the Wayne Liberal Arts College, like most liberal arts colleges, 
was and is placing more and more emphasis upon published research. We 
could not see how it was going to be possibie for a staff to be creative in the 
devising of new disciplines, to do a particularly fine job of teaching, to organ- 
ire a college community —to do all these things at the same time, and also 
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meet demands for extensive research carried on in the conventional disci- 
plines. It appeared then that the new organization would have to have con- 
trol of its own policies if its faculty members were to be consistently rewarded 
properly. The central administration also a^p’eed on the establishment of an 
autonomous college. One of the major foundations of the country felt simi- 
larly. Ultimately we found ourselves holding upward of three-quarters of a 
million dollars which we could spend in the promotion of an autonomous 
college. 

PROCEDURES AND CURRICULUMS 

The procedures and curriculums of the college will be of interest to you. 
As an example of our departure from normal procedure, we do not teach 
freshman English composition, a course conventionally required of freshmen. 
There is no college course which is more universally distrusted than the 
course in freshman composition. It is frequently disliked by the very persons 
teaching it, and sometimes accepted only with reservations by the university 
which it purports to serve. There is serious question as to whether one can 
be taught to write after a certain possible critical age. I am told that if a baby 
has not learned to talk by the time he is five, he and his parents are going to 
be in some difficulty. It may possibly be that the person who has not learned 
to handle a pen with at least minimal effectiveness by the time he is fourteen 
may have passed a critical age in learning to write. 

I am speaking about the average student, not well motivated to write. I 
suspect that we can indeed give good help to the student who loves to write 
and has already gained when he comes to us some proficiency in writing, and 
is eager to pick up hints on how to write more effectively. 

But let us lay aside the question as to whether we ran really teach compo- 
sition to the average, relatively unmotivated student who is old enough to 
enter college. Let us assume that we can. The question of proper procedure 
then arises. It is assumed that if you want to teach somebody to write )ou put 
him in a course in writing. If you want anybody to learn anything, put in a 
course on that si bject. Perhaps this is not the way to go about it. Perhaps the 
thing to do if \ou really can help him to write is to make an experience in 
writing a part of the constant experience which he has in college classes. This 
is exactly what we undertake to do at Monteith, optimistically hoping that 
we can thus alter students’ writing habits. We officially make it the responsi- 
bility of each division in the College (there are three divisions — not depart- 
ments) to see to it that their students write as effectively as possible. Writing 
thus is made quite functional. No student writes a paper as an exercise in 
writing. He wites to explore an idea in a discipline which he is studying. 
Criticism of his writing is directed not to writing per se, but to disorganized, 
or unclear, or inelegant presentation of his material. 

FACULTY REACTION 

How has the faculty, only two of whom were trained in English, taken to 
the matter? Rather well. They are, for the most part, quite willing to assume 
this new responsibility. Their criticisms of writing, such as I have seen, seem 
to me not as clear and pointed as those of a professional English instructor 
might be, but at the same time more functional and more humane. What is 
the attitude of the students? We have more requests by students to take work 
in the English department than I would have thought likely. They do not 
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find the training which we give in composition to be repulsive, and do see it 
as an integral part of their course work. 

I review blue test books and papers from time to time. I do not know of 
any way of measuring to the satisfaction of everybody what effective writing 
is, and consequently must evaluate subjectively. My judgment is that our 
students are writing as well as or possibly a little better than the students 
whom I had in the English department under more conventional circum- 
stances. I ask you to understand that I am not only airing suspicions about 
what can be done in teaching composition, but am adding the further sug- 
gestion that the conventional way of doing it, even granted it can be done, 
may not necessarily be the right way at all. Certainly, however, it’s the most 
expensive way to go about it. 

USE OF THE LIBRARY 

We were hardly organized when we became concerned about our students’ 
use of the library, and we invented a library project. It was a deliberate and 
formalized attempt to make the library functional in the lives of students. 
The federal government gave nearly a hundred thousand dollars for the 
project. Our feeling was that most students would come to feel the real value 
of the library only if they were given a sense of its immediate relevance to 
their work. We wanted to develop in them a sense of the oneness of their 
experience in class and their experience in the library. 

The first step that the director of this project took wras to attempt to intro- 
duce people from the library staffs into the teaching staff of the College as 
observers and participants in planning. It was the notion of the director of 
the project that librarians and classroom teachers should work as a single 
team, since both were engaged in the task of education. The process began 
in the Division of the Social Sciences. One of the first discoveries made was 
that librarians were unacceptable as acting staff members. They were viewed 
as extraneous. This was quite a discovery. No wonder undergraduate students 
in so many instances view the library as an institution extraneous to their 
undergraduate careers, when the faculty teaching them view the librarians 
similarly. Do not misunderstand me. These faculty members indeed saw the 
library as having a most intimate connection with their lives, but not such a 
relationship with the planning or teaching of their courses. They used the 
library for the sake of preparation and for the sake of formal research. They 
did not, however, accept the librarians as equals in the formal educational 
process. We attempted to alter this view and to make the lives of the faculty 
members easier as far as the use of the library was concerned. Each faculty 
member who was going to find himself involved in a new and complex experi- 
ence with the library was given a bibliographic assistant. We devised courses 
which were being given for the first time in such a way as to integrate the 
library with the course. As a result, it became part of the very nature of the 
eventual formal development of the courses for many of the students to come 
to think of the library not as something outside the course, not as an adden- 
dum to, but as a necessary source for die work which they were doing and 
which they wanted to do. 

After this beginning in one division of the College, the director of the 
project repeated the process in the other two divisions. Since both time and 
money were by now running out, no such thorough job could be done with 
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these as with the first. The total effect on the students, however, was exciting. 
A great many made the library a normal part of their college experience and 
learned the excitement which it offers. The College is now attempting to 
secure support for a project designed to discover means of incorporating into 
the permanent procedures of the College the results of the lessons taught by 
the exploratory project. 

GENERAL VERSUS SPECIALIZATION 

The synthetic academic disciplines made necessary for the undergraduate 
by the explosion of knowledge today is, I think, relatively new. These disci- 
plines go by the names of Science of Society, Natural Science, and Humanistic 
Studies. We are standing not on ground which we regard as completely firm, 
but on ground which we wish to defend when we say that the usual depart- 
mental organization today is far more suitable for research in the conven- 
tional sense of the word than it is for the organization of instruction of under- 
graduate students. Specialisms are becoming and must become more and 
more special. They are not suited to the general student — ^and every student 
is a general student, except in the area of his speciality. For example, it would 
be difficult for the English department to undergo a rigid challenge as to 
why there should be any university-wide English requirements, either for 
composition or for English literature courses. That there should be require- 
ments in the arts I have no doubt. But I suggest that literature should be 
considered simply one of the arts. Undeigi^dvajes taking work in this area 
should explore man’s experience in the glorious, creative -world of the imagi- 
native arts. Why . e characteristically select one of the arts ana icquire it at 
the expense of the others, I do not know. The reason our experimental college 
does not do it is that we entertain a concept of the world of the arts as differ- 
ing from the subject matter of the social and natural sciences. It is a product 
of the human imagination which has a complex but very real relationship to 
the world of experience, at one and the same time a work of aesthetic delight 
and of intellectual criticism. 

Similarly, we believe that the undergraduate should explore in an organ- 
ized fashion man’s experience with and insight into himself as a social being, 
rather than serve as snippets of the disciplines of sociology, political science, 
social psychology, and economics. And we feel similarly about the natural sci- 
ences, With the present explosion of knowledge, exposure to only one or two 
disciplines will leave huge areas of ignorance in the general student’s mind. 

RESEARCH AT MONTEITH 

Research is a challenge which many junior colleges, as well as other institu- 
tions of higher education, fail to accept. Perhaps this lack of acceptance arises 
from the fact that understanding of research on the part of the whole aca- 
demic community is too conventional. 

At Monteith we have felt this difficulty too, but for the moment it seems 
to have solved itself spontaneously. Research is a creative act. As such it has 
great and, indeed, necessary virtue. But it is not necessary or desirable that 
all research be alike, that the same methods be followed, that results of the 
same nature be sought. We are performing an act of research as we devise the 
disciplines which we teach, as we seek more effective means of reaching out 
for our students. The constructive, creative arts which are necessary in the 
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Relationship to the junior college 

Does all tbis^iave any immediate relationship to the junior collep? I 
hLr For th“re’s one fear which I have concerning junior colleges. 
m^Mting from the experiences which we have had in Michigan. I am afraid 
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that they are going to act as a conservative force in education. But it seems 
to me that you have the opportunity to be something different— to be experi- 
mentalists, to move out for yourselves rather than be shaped by the univer- 
sities which are concentrating upon tasks of research in the conventional 
disciplines. The influences upon you to become conservative, to follow in 
the footprints of those who are not doing what you are doing, must be strong 
indeed. Monteith, an innovating college, cannot accept students from the 
junior colleges of Michigan unless these students wish to spend more than 
four years as undergraduates. The programs of the junior colleges in Michi- 
gan are conventional, made so, these colleges feel, by the necessities of their 
position. This presents a problem difficult to solve. It seems to me that the 
best hope for junior colleges is to prepare students well, to consciously avoid 
conservatism. Programs should be tailored for students rather than for the 
universities to which some of the students may eventually transfer. It is 
likely that those of you who choose to be innovating will, as a matter of fact, 
have little difficulty, even with students continuing in a university. 



WARREN BRYAN AMRTIN 



RAYMOND COLLEGE 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC 
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Somewhere in the New Testament Jesus speaks against putting new wine 
in old wineskins. This is a warning that has relevance for institutions of 
higher learning, although with educators the problem is trying to put new 
wine in old wind-bags. The old bags crack under the catalytic action of 
new ideas because most professors are conservative in the extreme. As Clark 
Kerr and others have pointed out, the image of the university as a radical 
institution is applicable only to its external operations— educators are willing 
to take chances when the chances involve other people’s interests — but within 
the institutions of higher learning the life pattern is characterized by con- 
servatism. Dogma, I have always thought, is faith become fear and nowhere 
is dogmatic rigidity more in evidence than among professors when they are 
asked to think hard about the curriculum and the interior organization of 
their program. Dean Harold Greenley of Coe College, in discussing curricu- 
lar innovations that are presently being undertaken in that schoci, lamented 
the fact that the biggest problem he had was with faculty members who 
were unwilling to take a critical look at their materials and teaching pro- 
cedures and were intent upon forcing their own ways and the old ways on 
the new opportunities. Lest you think that I am beset by an administrative 
mentality that does not appreciate the dignities of teaching, I want to inform 
you that I came into administration out of college teaching. As a teacher 
I held all of the prejudices, fears, and apprehensions that professors hold 
about administrators. Now, after three years as an administrator, I have 
found that all those fears and doubts were abundantly justified. Admin- 
istrators are no better than professors when their security base is challenged. 
I mingle with administrators who have seven principles — five loaves and 
two fishes — and they hesitate to change the menu. 

Now I have talked about the educational security psychosis in order to 
establish the general context IjT the changes that have come in recent years 
at the University of the Pacific. I must now speak for a moment about the 
specific context in which the. e changes came. The University of the Pacific 
is the oldest chartered institution of higher learning in the State of Cali- 
fornia. It was established in 1851. Through the years, and until quite re- 
cently, it was a good, middling sort of liberal arts college. Its influence 
was local or at best regional, and its constituency was essentially Methodist. 
It was College of the Pacific, COP; it was Almos Alonzo Stagg and Eddie 
LeBaron. But in the last decade or so the University has broadened its pro- 
gram so as to justifiably claim the title University of the Pacific, and the 
constituency has become considerably more ecumenical and, indeed, secular. 
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And this school, like all others having any degree of perception in this epoch 
of revolutionary change, has been engaging in critical self-analysis and asking 
pointed questions about the future. What should be the role of a private, 
comparatively small university in California in this age when men stand at 
the confluence of several simultaneous and intersecting revolutions? What 
does such a school have to say to the political, economic, social, and moral 
upheaval of our time? What is Pacific’s place amid more than seventy public 
junior colleges, eighteen state colleges, and nine campuses of a major state 
university? How can Pacific compete in a state where there are one hundred 
and forty educational institutions of one sort or another? We also had to 
ask some questions about how we proposed to meet the challenge presented 
by the new students who are coming on in these new times. 

In my worst moments, I think that students are to a college as pigeons 
are to a cathedral. Yet most of the time I know that students are to a college 
as the worshipers are to a cathedral. They give it life and vitality. Each year 
we see more and more students with a capacity for trenchant criticism. They 
are pointedly impatient with mediocrity in all of its forms for chey know 
that mediocrity will not meet the challenge of these times. This "generation 
of concerned young people” do not want to attend a school that is nothing 
more than a country club in the San Joaquin Valley; nor do they want to 
be entertained in some sort of academic zoo where professors pace up and 
down their runways like animals of habit, and administrators go about 
picking up peanuts from the public a la monkeys, and students bask and 
stretch in the sun like lazy seals on a rock. An attitude of apathy, indifference, 
docility, and mediocrity simply will not suffice now. These new students 
mean to find an educational program that will help them work out an 
ethic of individual honesty and an ethic of social responsibility. Pacific s 
administrators had to ask what we could do to provide on our campus an 
atmosphere of excellence that would be responsibly critical and responsibly 
creative. We had to assay our philosophy of education. We saw this to be 
necessary for both idealistic and utilitarian reasons. Today, as never before, 
the first shall be first and the last shall be lost. 

There is another point to be emphasized. Despite the conservatism among 
educators, about 15% of the institutions of higher learning in this nation 
have shown that they are uneasy about the adequacy of their old wineskins, 
and they have been taking a hard look at both the curriculum and the 
methodology of their programs. Pacific was in this group. Like others, we 
have been troubled by specialization in the parts and the fragmentation 
of the whole. We have been concerned about the mesmerizing effects of 
grades and the conventional testing program. We have wondered what to 
do about the threat of depersonalization and mechanization on the campus. 
How could Pacific establish a pattern of growth in a growing state and also 
speak creatively to this multitude of problems? 

" It was in 1960 that President Robert E. Burns and the Board of Regents 
decided that the best solution for Pacific was in a formula for growth that 
would be called the "cluster college concept.” The University of the Pacific 
would move to establish a number of individual units called "cluster 
colleges” that might have any one of three levels of relationship to the 
University. There would be programs for which the University had a di- 
rect and academic and fiscal responsibility (as you will hear, Raymond Col- 
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lege and Elbert Covell College are of this sort); then there would be programs 
for which the University would have academic responsibility but little or 
no fiscal responsibility (St. Michael’s College, sponsored by the Episcopal 
Church, and about which you will hear more later, falls into this category): 
and, finally, there might be established those programs in geographical prox- 
imity to the University and for which the University works out some measure 
of reciprocity in the use of facilities and talent, but which would have both 
academic and fiscal autonomy (an example may be seen at Claremont where 
the School of Theology at Claremont is located adjacent to the Claremont 
colleges but stands in complete autonomy from them). Each cluster college, 
however, whatever its formal relationship to the University, would have suffi- 
cient freedom and autonomy to work out its own program and establish its 
personality. Thus, Pacific would have in the “cluster college concept” a way 
for the University to grow larger without getting “big” and increasingly 
impersonal. There were, of course, other advantages in the concept. The 
establishment of the cluster colleges would not only be a pattern for numeri- 
cal growth, it would also provide a mechanism for innovation along cur- 
ricular and organizational lines. Knowing full well how difficult it is to 
effect change in the oldest chartered institution in the State of California, 
it seen that the better way to achieve the freedom necessary for ex- 
perimentation would be to set down a new college within the general struc- 
ture of the University but outside, for at least a period of time, the power 
structure of the older units of the University. So, we proceeded to work out 
a formula for the establishment of a cluster college that would guarantee 
its freedom for substantive innovation. That formula, the details of which 
are still being implemented, reads as follows: 

Each new cluster college that is proposed for the University of the Pacific will draft 
a prospectus of its curriculum and organization, with this prospectus to be prepared 
by the Planning Committee (of which the Academic Vice-President and one other 
representative of the University of the Pacific will be participating members). The 
prospectus will then be piesented for approval to the President and the Executive 
Policy Committee of the University. 

The Executive Policy Committee is authorized, at the recommendation of the 
President, to grant said cluster college an “interval of inno^'ation” — a period of not 
less than five years in which the new college is given “autonomy” tc formulate and 
implement its program. This autonomy is limited by the following provisions: during 
the “interval of innovation” the administration of the new college is required to 
report to, consult with, and, finally, in the case of irreconcilable conflict, to be subject 
to the President, Academic Vice-President, and the Financial Vice-President of the 
University. The college is free, however, during the interval of innovation of the 
control, though not the fraternal advice, of the University’s general faculty, com- 
mittees, and staff personnel. 

At the close of the stated “Inten'al of Innovation,” the administrative head of the 
cluster college will present the curriculum plan and the organizational structure of 
the college to a regularly scheduled meeting of the University of the Pacific faculty 
for a formal vote on the issue of an “authorization to proceed” as a college within 
the University. If at this time, serious modifications are recommended by vote of the 
University faculty, or if th^ “authorization to proceed” is withheld, the issue shall be 
handed to the Executive Policy Committee of the University for an adjudication of 
the points at issue. 

If a second presentation of the curriculum and organization of the cluster college 
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does not win the “authorization to proceed” from the vote of the Universitv facuitv 
in re^lar rneeting the final decision on the formal standing of the cluster collece in 
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Now the first-planners at the University of the Pacific, particularly Presi- 
dent Burns and Dr. Samuel Meyer, Academic Vice-Preshient, decLd to 
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For the rest of the time that we have together, J want to talk to you 
in some detail about the first of the cluster colleges to be established at 
Pacific — Raymond College. 

The establishment of this college was made possible by the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Raymond of Knights Landing, California. A gift 
of three thousand acres of fertile ranch land will bring to the University 
several million dollars and this money assures the financial stability of the 
Raymond College program. Administrators here might like to take note 
that one of the benefits of the cluster college concept is the appeal the idea 
has for prospective donors. As you have heard, we now have Raymond 
College and Elbert Covell College. How much this fellow St. Michael has 
contributed to the Episcopalians no one has been able to determine! 

There were certain presuppositions that guided us in the establi.«hment 
of the curriculum and the organization of Raymond College. From the first 
it was agreed that Raymond would be unapologetically small in size and 
uncompromisingly intense in its academic program. It would be a liberal 
arts residential college in which we would try to combine some of ttie best 
features of the Oxbridge philosophy of education with some of the insights 
and innovations that have been put forward by present-day American edu- 
cators. Thus we woidd seek to combine the classical and the contemporary. 
The college would be entirely residential because we were persuaded by the 
Oxbridge experience that a great part of the student’s educational growth 
comes in those c^ual encounters outside the formal classroom sessions. We 
saw that the mos«. important educational experiences cannot be arranged 
with any precision. Some things can be structured, of course, but most of 
the ends we seek are achieved best and fastest by indirect means — by things 
said during a coriversation in the Common Room, by a teacher’s remark 
to a student at tlie lunch table, by a book picked up idly but put down 
reverently (when George Saintsbury was asked how to interest the young 
in good literature, he replied, “Leave books around’’). We were persuaded 
that the best we could do would be to keep the student in the “climate of 
learning”; surround the student with a rich variety of '.ntellectual and per- 
sonal opportunities chosen tvith an eye to quickening )iis mind and his 
emotions; provide him with good “behavior supports,’ such as art and 
music and the Raymond High Table series (where students and faculty 
receive a speech or an artistic presentation, discuss what goes on with the 
scholar or artist, to the end that they may get the taste cl an idea in their 
mouth and work it around like a lozetige until it melts anil becomes a part 
of them). 

To this ei<d we decided not only to have studer;ts "live in” but also to 
have our facilities ananged in a quadrangle plan that would include faculty 
studies in each cl the buildings; study-lounges in the residence halls, where 
seminars meet; faculty apartments fhioughout the quadrangle, so that stu- 
dent* are more frequently in the presence of scholars; an art studio, the 
Common Room with its library of paperbacks and journals of opinion, the 
Great Hal . where lectuns and concerts are held; all of these things meant 
to contiib ite lo the establishment of a “iiving and learning” relationship 
that wouM go far to break down the dichotomy that e.xists on so many 
American :ampuses between the living facilities and the learning facilities. 
Having so ne faculty members living in the q .adrangle, actual experience 
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has shown, contributes to an atmosphere of dignity that reduces the more 
coarse and ridiculous expressions of ^/JclcsLent high-jinks while encourag- 
ing sophistocated and subtle expressions of the same. This is as it should 
be. Well, in all of these ways— by the insistence on the residential nature 
of the college and by the “living and learning” arrangement of our facili- 
ties — we have sought to do what we could to establish an atmosphere of 
excellen. e for the operation of Raymond College. 

Another presupposition guiding the first-planners of the college was that 
it should be free to innovate in the curriculum and in its interior adminis- 
trative organization. I want to speak now about what we have done to 
iniplement these interests. 

The student entering Raymond Ccllege accepts a curriculum that re- 
quires a distribution of work in the classical divisions of the liberal arts— 
the natural sciences, the social s'-iences, and the humanities. While some 
variation in the student's program is possible, thus satisfying individual 
needs and aptitudes, the college has taken a stand with an essentially pre- 
scribed curriculum. We will not be put off by charges of “compulsion’’ or 
“authoritarianism.” We believe that the best minds of the Western World 
have been able to reach a meaningful level of agreement on those things 
essential and those things peripheral to a liberal education. There can be 
no success in these matters without some requirements, yet, requirements 
at Raymond are not tyrannical and there is a good measure of flexibility. 

However, every stuJjnt at Raymond takes mathematics and an integrated 
science sequence in phyr^cs, chemistry, and biology (including labs). He 
also does a sequence in psychology, American studies, sociology, economics, 
and other social sciences; as well as a sequence in world literature, philoso- 
phy, fine arts, religion, and other aspects of the humanities. We contend 
that he cannot understand himself as a person in the modem world witliout 
experience in all these areas. I should like to add that Raymond courses 
try to meet the cnallenge of increasingly sophisticated high school prepa- 
ration and the perennial pressure of graduate and professional expectations 
by the use of tli#*me-oriented courses — courses providing depth study of 
themes and/or problems rather than attempting comprehensive coverage 
of the disciplinary areas of the curriculum. Aware of the explosion of knowl- 
edge, we know that it is ridiculous to try to bt comprehensive in providing 
information. James G. Rice has warned: 

. . . Transmitting “tlie facts” to young adults is not nearly so important as many 
would like to think. Half of such material, we are now told, is forgotten within a 
year. Even if remembe*^ed, the revolution in the sciences can quickly make it useless. 
As if all this were not humbling enough to the content-oriented instructoi, he is 
further confronted with such things as learning machines and programed texts, 
pr jvi>-,g at least in some ways more efficiert than regular teachers in transmitting “*be 
facts.” 

So we don't pretend to offer a comprehensive coverage of a discipline. What 
we do hope to accomplish is some penetration in depth; *Se development 
in the student of a capacity for judgment; and the cultivation of an intel- 
lectual curiosity that will prod the student into learning how to learn and 
how to mobilize his intellectual and creative energie:-. But we must proceed. 

Raymond students take three courses each term. Each course may meet 
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five hours per week and each carries five units of credit. It should be noted 
that because the Raymond program is regarded as a total educational ex- 
perience it is not normally divided into “unit” segments, but units of credit 
can be given when required for transfer and transcript needs. By having 
the student take only three courses at a time we hope to achieve more depth 
than is possible when students are offered a huge curriculum in which they 
are encouraged to act like an old maid poking around in a box of chocolates 
seeking for a cream and then a caramel, a caramel and then a cream. We 
believe that allowing a student to take five or six courses at the same time 
encourages superficiality and intellectual dilettantism. 

The absence of frills in the curriculum, the residential nature of the 
college with its quadrangle living facilities, the close contaa with profes- 
sors — the student-faculty ratio will be maintained at 10-1 — and the empha- 
sis on personal participation make possible an acceleration of the academic 
program. Raymond offers a 3-3-3 curriculum — three courses per term, three 
thirteen-week terms per year, and graduation with the Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the University of the Pacific at the end of three years. The thiee 
terms for the 1964-1965 academic year are as follows: 

Freshman Orientation August 26-29 

Fall Term August 31-November 25 

Winter Term December 2-March 12 

Spring Term March 22-June 18 

Each Raymond term is twelve to thirteen weeks in length and each term 
provides sixty-two or sixty-three 60-minute class meetings. With five meeting 
periods of 60 minutes each per week, the Raymond student has more “con- 
tact time” with the professor than the student who follows a conventional 
semester schedule where there are seventy to seventy-five class meetings 
per semester (with examination days and other special events often included 
in this total) and only 50 minutes for each class meeting. Each term at 
Raymond, therefore, has the weight of a semester. Notice too that the total 
program includes nine terms rather than eight semesters. Graduating in 
three years, the Raymond student is prepared in a great majority of cases to 
enter graduate or professional training at the fourth year. In a day when 
many liberal arts colleges are floundering due to the fact that high schools 
are increasingly taking over the work once done by the lower-division college 
curriculum while the professional and technical pressures are continuing 
to push farther and farther down through the upper-division liberal arts 
curriculum, at Raymond the integrity of an essential program in the liberal 
art: is safeguarded by the prescribed three-year course of studies. Yet it is 
possible in the third year of the Raymond curriculum for the students to 
be given an introduction to what we call “an area ot specialization” that 
will serve to launch them into a specific, advanced graduate or professional 
program elsewhere at the fourth year. 

A word should be s:dd about the testing and grading system at Raymond 
College. Here, too, certain innovations are being attempted. The student 
receives no letter grades. Rather at the end of each term the professors sub- 
mit to the Dean of Stuclv?nt Life a written statement indicating the student’s 
accomplishment in the co’.’rse, the areas of strength and weakness, and other 
observations ba-ved on the formal and informal association between teacher 
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and student A copy of this letter-called tf.e Term Letter-along with com- 
ments added by the Dean of Student Life, and perhaps the ProLt is Z 
to the student with another copy to the parents. The dSignations— superior 
satisfactory, unsatisfactory-are used to emphasize the reports. ThuZyoii 

the conventional A to F grading formula in an effort 
m tang pade back into better perspective. I believe that the Term Letter 

1 * then futame evaluation of the total experience of the student in the' 
colle^, may be the best single thing we have developed to date. It is pos- 

fio ' !h 'b* purposes, to extrapolate a grade equivalency 

from the Raymond grading scale that will satisfy the most crotchety tegistra? 

Concerning tests and examinations: late in Spring Term of the lira vear' 
the stuaent takes the Pre-Intennediate examinatiom. These are 
several areas of the curriculum and they toul about eighteen to tweniv 
hours. The student has not had mid.terms or finals in Ihe term coursts 
throughout that first year. To be sure, he has been tested in a variZ^ 
ways, but, except for languages and mathematics where a more conventional 
proredurc srems Mcessary, the student has not had the mid-tenn and finals 

,7''' findings from the Pre-Intermediate ev-i. 

IS included m the statement sent out mr the third term of that vear and 
*e student must demonstrate proficiency .r both the comprehensL earn 
mations and his nor^l course requirements in order to qualify for Inter- 
mediate standing. Aside from the evaluation of the test jus? mentioned and 
and the report of the regular Term Letters, the Rayiiond stuS works 
without formal, scheduled examinations in most areas of the curriculum 
unti he reaches the Senior Comprehensives. In the Spring Term Z hk 
third year the student takes eighteen houis of examinations which include 
area ex^ in the tl^ divisions of the curriculum, a detailed examination 
evuZnZn for students trying for honois, an oral 

|Z **^1 *0 methodology and oiganization of Raymond Col- 

lege include the extensive use of seminars, tutorials, and independent study 
^so at Raymond, the faculty is oiganized as simply as possible withi’n Z 
three classical divisions of the liberal arts and the college has done awav 
with the oi^nization of the faculty and the curriculunf according to de’^ 
partments. You can see mat we are determined to keep the college as free 
of rigid edurational and pedagogical formaiities as posible. WeLiist *e 
tendency to bold up an impersonal, unwieldy admhiistrative bureaucrat 
in substitution for a close intellectual community We aeree with h m 
T aylor that -It is finally in the individual r^;^ ^S^nTl^nt 
.eZ”” through books or in person— that the heart of Ok matter 

Please notice that while the relationship to the liniveisity's other divisions 
IS characterize by a rather authoritarian and autocratic arrangement Z 
interior life of the college is exceedingly democratic. The faculty^parricinl re 
fully in the formulation of policy at all levels. Remembering tta the tom! 
opacity of the college will be about 240 students, with the total Lulre 
numbering 24, you can see that we are small enough for the faculty m sU 
as a committee of the whole whenever necessary. Indeed, in these formative 
years we meet nearly every Wednesilay afternoon from 5:00 until 6-30 dZ 
We then proceed to the High Table dinner and the special educatZata! 
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cultural event of the evening. In passing, one of the ways we seek to bring 
students and faculty together and keep the community intact is to give the 
faculty members five free meals each week. A college — like an army 
marches on its belly. You will also be interested to hear that we have had 
a few faculty meetings over the two years of our experience that ran from 
five o’clock in the evening straight through until 10:00 or 11:00 p.m. These 
have been meetings concerned with academic honors or academic deficiencies 
in the student body. This intelligence may incline to frighten you off, but 
I assure you that such vital and substantive participation has established 
an unusual degree of esprit and rapport within the total community. 

There is one other structural innovation that I will take time to mention. 
Raymond College has only two persons involved in administration — the Pro- 
vest and the Dean of Student Life"^and both of them also do some teaching. 
This is an attempt, obviously, to keep closer to the students and faculty and 
H strike again at the unfortunate division that so often builds up in these areas. 

But I wanted to emphasize the way these two administrators work with the 
general University administration during the “interval of innovation.” The 
lines of authority are set out as follows: 

The Provost of Raymond College works directly with the President of the Univer- 
sity, the Academic Vice-President, and the Financial Vice-President on all matters 
j relating to curriculum, faculty, facility utilization. University relationships, and 

[ matters of this sort. These administrative officers weigh the interests of t?ie cluster 

J college against the needs and interests of the total University and they see to it that 

the Executive Policy Committee of the University is informed concerning all appro- 
priate matters. At the discretion of the President of the University, matters arising 
out of the areas designated, i.e., salaries, etc., may be put before the Exe.nitive Policy 
Committee for review and judgment. 

The Dean of Student Life of Raymond College works directly with the Dean of 
Admissions, the Registrar, the Dean of Students for the University in all matters 
relating to student life. These administrative officers agree to basic policies concern- 
ing admissions, re-admission, student records, student behavior, and matters in these 
areas, it is their responsibility to see that the Student Personnel Committee of the 
University is informed concerning all appropriate issues. At tht discretion of the 
President, any matter within the jurisdiction of any of these administrative officers 
may be put before the Student Personnel Committee or the Executive Policy Com- 
mittee for review and judgment. 

Thus you see again that the freedom of the college for the “interval of inno- 
vation” is protected by keeping the essential control of the college outside 
the general University organizational structure. Yet, the life of the inno- 
vating programs is kept close enough to established authority and estab- 
lished procedures that information is always available and, at least hope- 
fully, cooperation based on mutual confidence is increasingly established. 

In conclusion, while it is too early to make any sweeping claims for 
Raymond, the e/pcrience to date is very encouraging. We have been able 
to find good faculty members who are able and eager to participate in an 
inn-:,vating liberal arts program. Our students are working sixty hours a 
week and their morale is high. Attrition is less than elsewhere in the Uni- 
versity. Most of the innovations being tested seem to have definite survival 
value. 

Obviously, there are problems. There is a sense in which the Raymond 
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pro^am acts as a critical conscience on the rest of the University. Some 
tension and plenty of questioning is the result. Unfaltering dialogue launched 
in goodwill and sustained by respect should carry us safely through the 
trouble areas. Indeed, the challenges that the cluster colleges bring to each 
other and to the other divisions of the University should produce growth 
and health. We think that comj^tition of this sort is a harbinger of good 
things for Pacific— and may be instructive for other institutions. 

Of course the leveling influences are always at work. Some would isolate 
us, and we must remember that those who dare to lead out have to be 
willing to go it alone. But we see, glancing over our shoulder, that others 
are coming along — even Cal is reaching out in the cluster college pattern 
at Santa Cruz. Then there are those who would swallow us up. The Tiger 
is the Pacific mascot and that cat could make a meal of little Raymond. 
We survive by their indulgence, and it is a hopeful sign that they grant 
us the right to be different and to be self-consciously brash about it. Yet, 
our autonomy is tenuous. We hope that Kafka’s parable of the mouse will 
not have an application at Raymond; 

‘Alas,’ said the mouse, ‘the world is growing smaller everyday I saw walls far 

away to the right and the left, and those long walls narrowed so quickly that I am 
in the last chamber already, and here in the corner stands the trap into which I must 
run.’ ‘You need only to change your direction,’ said the cat, and ate it up. 

Raymond does not want to be bound in the trap or downed by the tiger-cat. 
We pray for a foretaste of that paradise where the lion and the lamb, the 
bear and the tiger, the cat and the mouse may lie down together. That 
would be something really new— and for that day we work. 



DEAN E. AAcHENRY 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA CRUZ 

The Santa Cruz campus of the University of California grew out of a 
project that was generally called the South Central Coast Campus. The 
regents in October of 1957 authorized this new campus, and they directed 
that a search be made for a site in the five-county area that lies south of 
San Francisco. This search originally started from aerial photographs and 
included about 80 to 90 possible sites. TJiis was shortly narrowed down to 
two. Finally, in 1961, the regents selected the Cowell ranch in the north- 
west corner of Santa Cruz. 

The site itself is very distinctive — 2,000 acres of land, about two-thirds 
of it forested with redwoods, Douglas fir, madrona, live oak, and the other 
trees that are characteristic of the northern California coast. It is on an 
irregular plateau that rises from about 400 feet elevation at the bottom 
end to about 1200 feet at the top end. It is about three miles long and a 
mile wide. On a clear day there is a fine view of the Monterey Bay lying 
down below, and across the bay are Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Monterey. In 
the distance, perhaps 50 miles to the south, the Santa Lucia mountains that 
stand behind the Bug Sur can be seen. The site is relatively rough but 
surpassingly beautiful. 

The academic plan was developed almost simultaneously with the search 
for and physical master planning of the site. From the very beginning Clark 
Kerr, President of the University of California, had asked that at Santa 
Cruz we work out some method of making the campus seem small as it 
grew large. He also asked for a campus that would still be up to date in 
the 21st Century. We were under instructions, however, to develop a cam- 
pus that was capable of growing to 27,500 students. This “topping out” figure 
is identical with that at Berkeley and UCLA and the other two new cam- 
puses — Irvine and San Diego. 

Given the site, the ultimate size, and particularly Clark Kerr's charges, 
we proceeded to develop an academic plan. It provides for a relatively new 
form of organization, new' in an American state university, but really old 
in conception. We decided to organize the undergraduate work around a 
series of unrlergraduate colleges, all of them liberal arts. They are to be 
residential, and to be both the center for undergraduate life and the focus 
of faculty attention. 

This is, of course, somewhat like the colleges of Cambridge and Oxford, 
some of which originated in medieval times. There are certain similarities 
also to two groups of colleges that are well established in California under 
independent auspices. I refer to the Claremont group, which began with 
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Pomona College and to which was added over the years Scripps, Claremont 
Men’s, Harvey Mudd, Pitzer and the Claremont Graduate School, The Uni- 
versity of the Pacific likewise has chosen to grow by adding small liberal 
arts colleges, and already at its tockton campus there are two of these resi- 
dential colleges in operation— Raymond and Coveil; others will be launched 
shortly. Our colleges also bear some resemblance to the house plan of Har- 
vard and to the residential college plan at Yale, but we will undertake to 
provide much more in academic services and instruction within our colleges. 

MODULAR GROWTH 

So we have adopted a mode of growth which could be called modular. 
The first college is Cowell College, named after the family that occupied 
the site for nearly a hundred years. Cowell College will accommodate (»00 
students and there will be attached some 35 faculty fellows. The college 
will provide housing for 400 of the 600 students, and will have living accom- 
modations for a dozen members of the faculty. A good share of the classwork 
of the students will be done within the college. The greater part of the 
students’ social and the rccrtjarionai activities will take place in this college 
environment. We plan ultimately to have perhaps 20 of these small, liberal 
arts, residential colleges, beginning with Cowell and adding four in the 
first five years and eight in the first ten years. After we make our start with 
these liberal arts colleges we rre going to proceed to organize professional 
and graduate schools, hopefuL'y modeled after the collegiate plan. We do 
not want them to grow too large, for we always want to keep a sense of 
belonging both for undergraduates and graduates, a sense that is often 
lost as monolithic campuses grow. We expect to open in October of 1965 
with 500 students. Approximately 300 of them will be junior transfers, largely 
from the junior colleges, and 200 will be freshmen. There will be a smatter- 
ing of graduate students as v/ell. Most of the elementary courses and some 
of the advanced courses will be offered in the college itself. Instruction 
requiring science laboratories and demonstrations and elaborate facilities 
will be conducted in the campus core. The University library will also be 
located neir the center of the campus, and so will certain other facilities 
that we cannot economically build in each of the colieges. Most of the 
language laboratories, the chief cultural facilities, the great musical events, 
and th;; art exhibits, as well as the graduate and professional work, are to 
be camf. US-wide functions. 

We have often been asked whether this plan can actually be operated 
without excessive costs. We have made the commitment that it will cost 
the state no more per student than campuses of the conventional monolithic 
type. 

RESEARCH AND SANTA CRUZ 

We are sometimes asked whether research will have a place at Santa Cruz, 
and we answer that it will be as important a function on our campus as 
it is on other campuses of the University of California. But we hope to so 
arrange the distribution of faculty time that in the process of conducting 
research we will not shortebrnge the undergraduate student. 

We will have graduate work, a trickle at first, rising— in terms of total 
enrollment — to about 15 per cent in ten years, and to 40 per cent in twenty- 
five years. 
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There will also be professional schools. We expect to offer engineering 
fairly early — the second or third year — and graduate work in business. Land- 
scape architecture has been allocated to us, and there are increasing possi- 
bilities that we will enter into a two-year medical program in tandem with 
the University of California Medical Center in San Francisco, which would 
handle the last two or clinical years. 

We will welcome commuters. They will belong to colleges and have cer- 
tain special facilities there. 

As to the physical program, construction is well under way, but it is 
moving more slowly than expected. I have learned that architects have 
the nine months gestation period of humans; but that of contractors is far 
longer than elephants. Two buildings are well under way, and the Cowell 
College complex will soon begin to rise on a beautiful hill overlooking 
Monterey Bay. 

As regards architecture, we will strive for diversity, particularly in the 
colleges. There are certain elements of the architecture that will be in the 
same vocabulary. But the first ten buildings that have been authorized will 
have eight different architects. We have a consulting architect who coordi- 
nates and makes sure that there is enough kinship, b t we have the bright 
green umbrella of the forest as a unifying factor for the buildings of the 
campus. 

We have at Santa Cruz an exceptional opportunity to pioneer in higher 
education. W’^e have a chance to begin again, and we intend to use that 
opportunity to make sure that each student is recognized and known as 
an individual. We expect to make all this financially feasible by guarding 
against the proliferation of courses, and also by making sure that the un- 
economical small lecture class is eliminated as far as possible. We intend 
to concentrate on the two ends of the instructional scale: large well-orga- 
nized lectures and quite small tutorials, seminars, and pro-seminars, in 
which there is a very close relationship between student and instructor. 
I think that in the end our greatest contribution will be the restoration 
of close association between the teacher and the student. Perhaps, also, we 
will spark renewed interest in independent study. Students, I believe, are 
among the best teachers both of themselves and of other students, though 
lequiifing some guidance and some inspiration. I hope a' Santa Cruz they 
will find an environment that fosters innovation and experimentation, where 
the best efforts will be put towards developing the liberal education of the 
undergraduate and excellent professional and graduate training for the 
advanqed student. 
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LEO F. CAIN 



THE SMALL COLLEGE AT 
CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE 
AT PALOS VERDES 



The California State College at Palos Verdes is one of two California state 
colleges now in the planning stages. It is scheduled to open in the fall of 
1965. There will be at that time eig'iteen operating campuses in the Califor- 
nia State College system. Last year there were over 130,000 students enrolled 
in the system. 

The planning for Palos Verdes began in 1962, with a planning staff of 
seven, which was increased to ten in the fall of 1963. My report to you today 
is the result of the work of this planning staff, and represents the cooperative 
effort of those engaged in academic affairs, student affairs, facilities planning, 
C4?l d business management. 

In February of this year the academic plan for this new institution was 
submitted to the Trustees of the California State Colleges. One segment of 
this plan is the development of Small College within the framework of the 
total institution. The main emphasis of my talk is this Small College. How- 
ever, in order to put this aspect of our total program into context, I should 
first like to review the salient features of the total plan. 

FRAMEWORK FOR THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

Ti e entire curriculum at the California State College at Palos Verdes will 
fall within the framework of liberal arts and sciences. The total program, 
both undergraduate and graduate, is designed to preserve a balance among 
offerings in the humanities and arts, the social and behavioral sciences, and 
the natural sciences and mathematics. The curriculum pattern has been de- 
signed to insure that every graduate of the college will have pursued a pro- 
gram of studies characterized by both breadth and depth. 

Schools and Academic Departments. All instructional departments will be 
located in one of the following s''hools: The School of Humanities and Fine 
Arts, The School of Natural Sciences and Mathematics, and the School of 
Social and Behavioral Sciences. 

Nine departments are planned for the College’s opening in 1965. There 
will be two departments in the School of Humanities: the Department of 
Fine Arts and the Department of Humanistic Studies which will include 
instruction in language, literature, ?nd philosophy; four departments in the 
School of Natural Sciences: mathematics and statistics, biology, physics and 
chemistry (which includes earth and space sciences), and health and physical 
education; and three departments in the School of Social Sciences: history 
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tvYuiiidn aepartmems). These departments will function at hnth 
undergraduate and graduate levels. lunction at both the 

thJ^^' Undergraduate Program. The undergraduate program is based nn 

sfuT„Ts*comis“ 

JafdKPee” about 40 per cent of the work 

2. A major in a traditional discipline-approximately 20 per cent 

This bachelor’s degree program pattern will apply to all students— wheth*>r 
in the^rad^fk.nl*^l level, the College will offer work 

K r certain courses and seminars occasionally exceedin? or fail 

q^'rte?^"- 

mathematics^talura^cfenc^^^^^^^^ 
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ignored at the point where the most fruitful research is being done. The 
planning staff at the California State College at Palos Verdes believes that 
this new role of the interdisciplinary approach in the world of research must 
now be reflected in curriculum planning. 

The planning staff has therefore sought a curriculum pattern which joins 
the disciplinary and interdisciplinary approaches. When the two are joined, 
a pattern emerges, which not only provides for depth in a single discipline, 
but also requires the breadth of perspective which specialized study in a 
single field does not often give. The plan, therefore, calls for the development 
of two types of majors, both of which are to be required of all students: one 
in a discipline field and one in an interdisciplinary field. 

Major fields in a discipline become the responsibility of a single depart- 
ment while the interdisciplinary major fields become the responsibility of 
group of departments. Examples of discipline majors include; English, 
Spanish, chemistry, mathematics, economics, and geography. Examples of 
interdisciplinary majors include; American studies, earth and space sciences, 
Latin-American studies, and linguistics. 

THE PLAN FOR THE SMALL COLLEGE 

During recent years several large colleges and universities have established, 
or are in the process of establishing, small undergraduate experimental col- 
leges on their campuses. The California State College at Palos Verdes is also 
planning to establish a small, undergraduate experimental college. 

The plan for the Small College at Palos Verdes is the first program of this 
sort in the California State College system. Our studies of programs in higher 
education indicate that Palos Verdes is the first institution in the United 
States to incorporate plans for a small experimtntal college on its campus 
within the total plans for a large, as yet non-existmt, institution. In the case 
of such experimental ventures as Monteith, or New College at Hofstra, or 
Raymond, the mother institution was in full existence at the time the experi- 
mental college was conceived. In this case, however, both institutions are 
being planned together. 

The rationale for establishing this experimental college on our campus 
was to develop an undergraduate program with a liberal arts emphasis. Our 
studies in academic planning revealed a number of factors that merited care- 
ful consideration in order to accomplish this; 

1. A new institution, which is destined to become a large campus complex, 
can develop the means only during its initial phases for maintaining complete 
flexibility. With rapid growth, sooner or later these means must become insti- 
tutionalized. A small college can, however, remain flexible, and it is within 
Its framework that innovation in academic planning can be tried and tested 
without disturbing the total pattern of the large institution. 

2. The large state college or university of tomorrow, with its increasing 
emphasis on graduate programs, will undoubtedly find itself recruiting fac- 
ulty, distributing funds, and assigning it-, best administrative talent to the 
graduate level. This seems almost inevitable if the best graduate programs 
are to be developed and maintained. This process often has as its by-product 
the neglect of the undergraduate program. The presence of a small college 
concentrating its creative force on the undergraduate curriculum should 
serve as a significant influence for better balance. 
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3. The undergraduate liberal arts college has been a major force in Ameri- 
can education. In public education, however, it seems to be on the decline. 
In three states where the most rapid development is being made in higher 
education— California, Florida, and New York— a vast number of college 
studentt are now following a new pattern— two years ot post-high school 
work at a two-year college followed by upper division and graduate work in 
a large state institution. Before this pattern becomes a norm in all of public 
highCT education, some steps should be taken on large college and university 
campuses to preserve the diversity of pattern which has characterized Ameri- 
can location in the past and which continues to be a desirable feature. The 
small liberal arts undergraduate coUe^ established on the campus of a laige 
college will contribute toward preserving diversity. 

Our college is still in the planning stage, and the Small College is not 
scheduled to open until 1969, four years after the total college opens. At that 
time, the total student enrollment in the college is projected at about 4500 
students. It is therefore understandable that, while we have already set the 
principles which rvill govern the or^nization and operation of the Small 
College, most of the operational specifics are yet to be worked out. However, 
trial programs have been developed which indicate that the following ideas 
are operationally feasible. I shall en ^rnerate them u;ider these major head- 
ings: student body, faculty, progran , administration, and physical facilities. 

Stu^t Body. The studtat body of the Small College will as closely as 
possible preserve the variety of socio-economic backgrounds and the rangp 
of abilities and talents present in the population of the total college. Our 
Small College is not intended to be an honors college. We recognize that the 
Small College population will probably never be a perfect sample of our 
total undergraduate student body, but every means will be taken to preserve 
in it the variables and ranges present in our total population and the charac- 
teristics we consider significant: age, socio-economic and cultural background, 
verbal and quantitative competence, and professional and educational 
objectives. 

The student body will be small. The ceiling is set for 500 total, with 
approximately 200 new students admitted each year. 

Faculty. The Small College will have a faculty of men and women specifi- 
cally selected for their excellence as undergraduate teachers. Three a iteria 
will be used in tlie selection process of recruiting of staff: 

1. Exallence in teaching; 

2. Depth and originality of thought in the chosen field of study and in the 
means by which its major concepts can be best transmitted; and 

3- Demonstrated interest in, and understanding of, students. 

The faculty will be employed specifically in the Small College, althougli 
arrangements may be made on an individual basis for Small College faculty 
members to teach in the regular college. While joint appointments may 
be made, they would be made.under exceptional conditions. The student- 
faculty ratio in the Small College will approximate that for the total college. 

Program. The Small College will operate year-round, offering curricula 
leading to the bachelor of arts degree in three years. Students selected will 
be expected to follow this calendar. Registration for the Small College will 
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take place only in the autumn quarter; thus duplication and proliferation 
of courses will be avoided. It should be noted that, although the California 
State College at Palos Verdes as a whole is being planned for year-round 
operation on the quarter system, the bachelor’s degree offered there is not 
being conceived of as a three-year degree. 

Every student’s program will be individually planned through student- 
advisor conferences. No blanket bachelor’s degree course requirements will 
be set for Small College students. However, the bachelor’s degree require- 
mcnts set in the St^te JEducation Code will be met. 

In general, we expect that 40 per cent of the program will be devoted to 
basic studies and 40 per cent to specialized studies. Further, we expect that 
&e student’s specialized studies will include work in a discipline as well as 
in an interdisciplinary field. However, the faculty will be" encouraged to 
experiment with various patterns. 

Moreover, the Small Colley faculty will be free to engage in a variety of 
expei^ental projects involving new instruaional concepts. It will almost 
certainly explore such ideas as independent study, credit by examination, 
programmed learning, and freshman and .senior seminars. Each experimental 
project will be considered by the total Small College faculty before it is 
undertaken.^ Regular faculty meetings will be held to hear progress reports 
of these projects and periodic repo^ in some form will be transmitted to the 
total faculty of the College. Experimental programs which bold promise for 
the total college will be tested in the Small College. This will improve the 
chances of success in the institution as a whole. 

The Small College will help to prepare college teachers working in co- 
operation with the graduate school. The Small College classes will be used 
for observation experiences, an ’ the Small College will provide internships 
to graduate students preparing i,. teach. 

Str.Jents will be permitted to take courses outside of the Small College. It 
Wauld be inefiicient to offer certain hig^ cost, or low enrollment courses in 
two places on the campus. Small Odlege courses, however, wiU not be open to 
other students. ^ 

The proportion of the work which a student would be permitted to take 
outside the Small College will not be specifically regulated, for the exaa 
proportion would differ with each stmierit. This will be decided when the 
student’s program is planned. 

Admmistration. The Small College will be under the direction of a dpaw 
responsible for both curricular matters and student affairs. He will report 
directly to the vice president for academic affairs and will work closely with 
the deans of the other schools and with the dean of student affairs. One of the 
b^ic principles in the organization of the imall College is that no separation 
vdll occur between academic and student affairs, areas usually separate in 
larger institutions. Perhaps in this as in other ways, the Small College will 
f»rove more economical and efficient than larger institut'ons with more ad- 
ministrative persenneL 

General college regulations, such as those regarding probation and dis- 
missal, will apply to the Small College. 

The backbone of the Small College vrill be the advisory system. Every 
faculty memb» will serve as an advisor, and each student will typically 
reioain with his advisor throughout his three years. 
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Physical Facilities. The Small College will be housed in the initial build- 
ings of the California State College at Palos Verdes. These buildings have 
been specifically designed for easy conversion to the Small College when it 
opens in the fall of 1969. The facilities will contain adequate classrooms and 
laboratories, faculty offices, administrative offices, and facilities for seminar 
groups, as well as for larger groups of students. The Small College wili not 
have separate student records, its own library, or its own eating facilities. 
When dormitories are constructed on the campus, dormitory space, with 
separate lounge facilities, will be reserved for Small College students living 
on campus. Thus, the Small College will make maximum use of the general 
facilities of the institution. 



CONCLUSION 

The planning staff of the California State College at Palos Verdes look 
forward to this venture. Every effort will be made to work out a program 
which will give students completely individualized attention at no significant 
additional cost over conventional programs. We are seriously concerned 
about maintaining flexibility of the S mall College as the larger campus 
grows. In an institution like this, with a rapid growth in enrollment pro- 
jeaed, such a program as is represented by the Small College will be a safe- 
guard for faculty and administration. It will serve to keep us abreast of the 
newest trends, provide opportunities to observe these trends in action, and 
keep our institution in die forefront of educadonal development. 

The primary objective of our planning staff is to work out a curriculum 
and a co-curricular program for our college that is not an assembly line and 
will not produce tens of thousands of standardized students. We cannot say 
now with certainty that we will succeed in this overwhelnung task, but we 
are expecting the Small College to teach us smne ways of doing it. 




SECTION III 

Programmed Instruction 



W. JAMES POPHAM 



PROGAMMED INSTRUCTION: 
A NEW DIRECTION 



In an article, ‘‘The Changing Face of Programmed Instruction,”^ which I 
wrote two years ago, 1 examined the changes that had taken place in the field 
of programmed instruction since approximately 1658 when the interest in 
this movement began. In many ways that topic is comparable to the one 
which I am treating here. As I look back now, I would be obliged to repudiate 
many of the points of view taken in that earlier paper. 

In the concluding section of that article, I wrote the following: 

One suspects that if a s’milar article were to be written two years from now, the 

changing face of programmed instruction” would once more be so seriously alter<xl 
that it might indeed be unrecognizable.* 

This prophesy, I believe, was in error. The face of programmed instruction 
is still recognizable. Many of the same elements that were present in 1062 arc 
with us in 1964. It would be safe to assert, however, that the tare of pro- 
grammed instruction is perhaps turning in a new direction. I should like to 
examine the nature of this change. 

BASIC ELEMENTS OF PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

Most of you are familiar tvith the basic concept of programmed instruction, 
but for those few who might not be conversant with it, let me very briefly 
summarize its major elements. Programmed instruction evolved primarily 
from the arguments of Harvard’s B. F. Skinner concerning the possibility of 
introducing animal, laboratory, behavior-shaping principles into the class- 
room learning siutation. In the early days of this movement, a program was 
considered a set of instructional materials which was presented to the learner 
in carefully sequenced or programmed .steps. It required the learner to make 
active response, informed the learner whether his responses were correct, and 
allowed the learner to mc,ve to some extent at his own pace. In those days, 
the teadiing machine was typically associated with this approach. While a 
program could be presented in ordinary book format, it was more often 
assumed that some kind of mechanical contrivance would be used to present 
the instructional material. 

1958-60 DIRECTIONS 

If there is a new direction in programmed instruction today, what was the 
old directio n? What was the state of programmed instruction in the begin- 

* W. J. Poph.im. "The Changing Face of Programmed Instruction," California Journal of 
Elementary Education, Vol. 31, No. 2. November, 1962, pp. 112-123. 

*Ibid.,p. 123. 
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ning? Skinner had written an article* * in 1954 which attracted considerable 
attention among experimental psychologists. But interest among educators 
and the public was not aroused until he wrote, in Science magazine in 1958, 
that some kind of mechanical instrumentation or teaching machine could 
best be used to provide the reinforcement patterns necessary to shape human 
behavior.* Public interest grew in 1958, 1959 and 1960. Every popular maga- 
zine, ranging from Saturday Evening Post to Playboy, carried articles ou 
teaching machines. “Will Machines Replace Teachers” was a common theme, 
for the idea that machines could teach human beings was controversial and 
provocative. 

Yet, persons working in programmed instruction realized that, in spite of 
the flurry of accounts on the subject, few of the raw materials necessary to 
implement this method were actually available. Teaching machines and 
instructional programs were almost as hard to And as educators who knew 
veiy much about them. A national survey conducted in late 1960 indicated 
that only five different teaching machine models were in production by com- 
mercial firms, and programs for them were almost as scarce.® 

It was virtually impossible to locate adequate resource malerial on the 
fundamentals of programmed instruction. When the long awaited first book 
of readings in this field, edited by Arthur Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser,* 
was finally published by the National Education Association in late 1960, it 
created an incredible stir in programmed instruction circles. 

From 1958 to 1960, few colleges or universities considered the possibility 
of giving courses dealing exclusively with programmed instruction. There 
was very little demand for such courses, but even if demand had been enor- 
mous, few universities had professors who knew enough about the field to 
teach them. It would be fair to say that early in this movement many edu- 
cators wete often suspicious and sometimes downright hostile toward “those 
mechanical teaching gadgets.” 

1960-62 DIRECTIONS 

While public interest waned, professional interest gre^v and many edu- 
cators entered the field of programmed instruction. The National Society for 
Programmed Instruction blossomed from a handful of members to a pro- 
fessional group boasting hundreds of members. 

The number of programs and teaching machines increased greatly. Many 
of the early programs vcre purchased primarily because they were unique. 
For example, the first commercially produced program in English grammar 
sold well over 100,000 copies, in large measure due to the fact that it was 
simply the first. During 1960-62 a number of programs went on the market 
and materials became available in diverse fields, many of them suitable for 
junior college instruction. The number of books and intensive articles on 
the topic increased tremendously. 

* B. F. Skinner. "The Science of Learning and the Art of Teaching,” Harvard Educational 
Review, Vol. 24, Spring, 1954, pp. 86-97. 

* B. F. Skinner. “Teaching Machines,” Science, Vol. 128, October 24, 1958, pp. 969-77. 

* J. D. Finn and D. G. Perrin. "Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning, 1962: A 
.Survey of the Industry,” Occasional Paper No. 3, Technological Project (University of 
Southern California, January, 1962). 

* Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning; A Source Book, edited by A. A. Liims- 
daine and Robert Glaser (Washington: Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association, cl960). 
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From a curricular point of view, many colleges had begun to offer regular 
courses, extension courses, and workshops in the field of programmed instruc- 
tion. Through a survey in early 1962, 1 discovered that more than 100 major 
colleges and universities in this country were offering or planned to offer 
courses dealing specifically with programmed instruction.’ 

The attitudes of educators had also been altered. With inert a ed knowl- 
edge, fewer teachers viewed automation as a threat to their existence. Rather, 
they began to look upon this innovation as another tool in instruction. While 
some negativism resulted from the outlandish claims of a number of teaching 
machine manufacturers and program companies, there was a general shift 
toward the positive in educational attitudes on programmed methods. 

It became clear that there should be an enduring emphasis upon the desir- 
ability of seeking specific instructional objectives. While men and women 
who teach by conventional methods are apt to state their objectives in rather 
nebulous and broad terms, programmers, many of whom have had consider- 
able background in behavioral psychology, demand that their terminal ob- 
jectives be stated in terms of learner behavior. This stress upon behavioral 
objectives remained constant through 1960-62, and was greatly emphasized 
by the publication of an excellent programmed text on preparation of in- 
structional objectives.* 

1962-64 DIRECTIONS 

It would seem that most of the predictable changes in programmed in- 
struction occurred in the period 1960-62. But what about the past two years, 
from 1962 to 1964? What has happened to programmed instruction? 

The very definition of a program itself has been altered — a striking change 
in direction. You will recall that the earliest conception of programmed 
instruction required that a student respond frequently to carefully sequenced 
instructional material, that he receive knowledge of results regarding the 
appropriateness of his responses, and that he move to some extent at his own 
pace through the material. This conception has definitely been changed. In 
the most recent yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Professor Arthur Lumsdaine offers a new definition, saying that a program is 
any set of reproducible instructional events which takes the responsibility for 
changing the student’s behavior.* The effectiveness of the program is meas- 
ured by whether it changes behavior, which is clearly the function of the 
program. This definition of the program does not require individual instruc- 
tion, nor small steps, nor active response, nor knowledge of results. In other 
words, the emphasis is upon the effect produced by this reproducible se- 
quence of instructional events. Many teaching films, for example, might now 
be considered as programs. If a tape recorded lesson aims at some behavior 
change, it could be considered a program. This redefinition of a program 
has received considerable attention and support. 

This new definition emerges from a far greater reliance on external evi- 

’W. J. Popham. ‘‘College Courses in Programmed Learning,” AID, Vol. 1, March, 1962, 
pp. 107. 

•RoI)ert F. Mager. Preparing Objectives Programmed Instruction (San Francisco: 
Fearon Piiblishen, 1962). 

“A. A. Lumsdaine. "Educational Technology, Programed Instruction, and Instructional 
Science," in Theories of Learning and Instruction, Chapter 16, N.S.S.E. Yearbook, Part 1, 
1964, pp. 371-401. 
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dence for determining whether a program is really efficient. It is a definition 
far less restrictive than the earlier notion of programmed instruction. No 
longer do programming “experts” believe they are sufficiently competent to 
examine a program and tell whether it is effective. The work of the joint 
committee of the American Lducation Research Association, the American 
Psychological Association, and the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
o.. the National Education Association strongly supports the notion that we 
must use external criteria, that is, empirical evidence, to determine whether 
a program is successful. 

This new conception of programming, with its emphasis upon ends some- 
what less than means, leads to a variety of different kinds of approaches. For 
example, educational films, educational television, and multi-media ap 

. .j I - ^ groups of students rather than with one 

individual and still be called programs. The ability to replicate instructional 
events makes it po^ible continually to revise and improve the quality of 
instructional materials. This is not possible with conventional approaches. 

^ Another very significant change in the direction of programmed instruc- 
tion has occurred in regard to the teaching machine. The teaching machine 
in Its more simple manifestations is only a program holder It did prevent 
the student from cheating and perhaps produced a certain amount of "pin 
ball effect that was useful. But these simple teaching machines have largely 
passed from programmed instruction. But some experts are still advocating 
the more complex machines, particularly computer-based devices because of 
their tremendous adaptive ci^pabilities. 

Another interesting trend which is just beginning to be developed is the 
automation of the teacher. Recently McGraw-Hill Company has produced a 
series of reading programs for first grade pupils. Since the first graders are 
nonreaders, the teacher must play a primary role at the beginning of the 
instruction. The program requires that the teacher read from a script. She 
may not eliminate any of the material from the script, but can add to it. This 
script is programmed to the point that the teacher’s behavior becomes some- 
what reproducible and can be tested and improved. 

The quality of programs, both in terms of content and appearance, has 
been improved in recent years. Some of the early programs were poorly pre- 
sented and unattractive:. Today the programs are far more visually pleasing 
and interesting. ^ ® 

Educators have continued to grow more positively favorable toward pro- 
grammed instruction as evidence of effectiveness has accumulated. While 
some may be discouraged by some of the relatively poor programs, the poten- 
tial of programmed instruction is obvious. 



Most of the programs today are produced by the major publishing firms. 

though there are still a few organizations which are associated with film 
producers or testing firms, these represent only a modest proportion of the 
program-producing companies. 

Europe, incidentally, is at about the stage we were in 1959 or I960. There 
IS currently substantial activity in some of the European countries regarding 
teaching machines. ® 

A final new direction which we are witnessing in the field of programmed 
instruction can be described as “curriculum concern.” Some people are be- 
coming very disturbed that programs might not teach the right things. As 
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programmers increasingly demonstrate their capabilities to achieve their 
instructional goals with efficiency, many educators are with good reason 
deeply concerned about the appropriateness of the objectives which are 
selected in the first place. 

I have attempted to examine some of the new directions in the field of 
programmed instruction. The new image of programmed instruction is that 
of a rigorous, empirically-based instruction?! technology, more receptive to 
innovation than it was a few years ago, and more thoroughly committed to 
judging the quality of instruction in terms of the behavior of learners. This 
IS, I believe, a thoroughly laudable new direction. 



CARL H. HENDEI?SHOT 



PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION IN 
IMPROVEMENT COURSES 
AT DELTA COLLEGE 



Large numbers of persons have the potential ability and the will to study 
at the college level, but cannot quality for admission because of inadequate 
preparation. At Delta College, University Center, Michigan, courses in the 
mprovement Division are designed to prepare such students tor admission 
phn t^ourses. Programmed instruction is of central importance to this 

The subject matter of improvement courses is new for some individuals 
and a review for others. These facts, when combined with the varying apti- 
tudes of individuals, present patterns of different and complex needs. Instruc- 
tion by means of programmed texts is varied to better adapt to these needs. 

exclusion of work on materials already mas- 
tered, while ad^ditional units of instruction provide enrichment when desired 
The individual progress and independent learning facilitated by pro- 
cammed instruction permits the completion by some individuals of more 
than one course per trimester. At the same time, no repetition of completed 
mcerial is necessai7 when a student requires more than one trimester in 
order to complete the work of a single course. 

Since the student is less dependent upon the instructor in a programmed 
arnmg situation, a major portion of the instructor’s time is available for 
tutorial assistance. Thus, programmed instruction helps to provide for econ- 
omy in operations and attention to individual problems. 

PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS 

teaching aides (to administer and correct tests and 
handle routine clerical tasks), x te have found it possible for an expert pro- 
fessor to serve mathematics classes with two or three times the normal enroll- 
ment Here, the professor has more conlact with the student than in tradi- 
tional classroom situations. 

additional explanations and reinforcements via another me- 
have developed video tapes for use with programmed texts. These 
tapes are used to supplement other jiresentations. 

In our mathematics improvement courses, a student moves from one unit 
to another upon the successful completion of unit tests. 

Each trimester small numbers of students complete two courses within the 

in H occasionally a student completes three successive courses 

in mathematics. However, most students require the full trimester or more 
tor each course. 
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found, however, that 84 per cent of the 209 students who had completed the 
improvement courses in English made passing grades (nine per cent, B; 50 
per cent, C; and 25 per cent, D) in their college-level English courses. 

Our findings in mathematics are similarly encouraging. As a mattCT of fact, 
during 1963-64, all students who completed improvement courses in mathe- 
matics passed the college courses in the fields they later pursued. 

The facts point out that at Delta College we are making it possible for 
man y students to prepare for success in college study. We are preventing 
failure and placing new educational and vocationa' opportunities within 
range of achievement for laige numbers of students. 

PROGRAM RESOURCE CENTER 

In a special room in our college library we have a collection of more than 
500 programs in a multiplicity of fields. Professors in varied fields frequently 
refer students, with special needs or interests, to the pr<^;ram resource center 
for self-study. Likewise, students on their own initiative use programs for 

individual, independent study. _ 

Our library is also shared with the community through a rental plan 
administered by the Division of Continuing Education of Delta College. 
Under this plan, the enrollee receives professional assistance in the selection 
of a series of programs which best meets his n 'eds. fhen he studies on his 
own, moving from one unit to another e*. will. iTie enrollee has the privilege 
of c^pleting his study in one subject area and moving to another within 

the duration of his enrollment. ^ , r i. 

Adults are using this facility for job upgrading, for review and refresher 
study, and for self-enrichment in areas of a vocational interest. English, 
diemistry, mathematics, general science, electricity, and foreign language 
are areas of study often requested. Men who travel or who have jobs which 
prevent regular class attendance, and mothers with small children, appre- 
ciate this opportunity for self-instruction. ^ 

The chance for independent and review study encourages some adt ts to 

later enroll for college credit. 

CONCLUSION 

Programmed learning helps people help themselves. By eliminating Ae 
gaps in instruction, as wHl as nontea-hing trivia from the textual material, 
programmed instructio. ncourages learning and comprehension. Many now 
find learning a more successful and rewarding experience. IVith the elimina- 
tion of burdensome educational deficiencies, these persons are not only pre- 
pared but are encouraged and challenged to seek further education and 

training. , , « • 

For those who possess both the ability and the will to learn, well written 

programs offer i challenging opportunity for academic a<*ievemer The 
addition of the assistance of a master teacher, class competition anu ourse 
achievement standards creates an atmorphere which challenges the individual 

to his best efforts. 
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PROGRAAAMED INSTRUaiON AS AN 
AID TO KEEPING THE DOOR AJAR 
IN THE OPEN-DOOR COLLEGE 

Theri; are means, in spite of many pressures and problems, for junior col- 
leges to remain comprehensive, serving all who aspire to post-high school 
education. Programmed instruction can be helpful in fulfilling the junior 
college’s total mission, and should not be considered exclusively as a tool of 
remedial instruction. It is in this spirit that the use of progranuned instruc- 
tion at Bakersfield College has been viewed. 

Following is a review of experimentation in prt^rammed instruction that 
we have conducted at Bakersfield College, some programs in current use, and 
some future possibilities. 

EXPERIMENTATION 

One of our early experiments concerned the use of a program for technical 
mathematics. Experimentation with that program, while not conclusive, sug- 
gested to us that such material could be taught through use of our Auto 
Tutor. 

More recently, we experimented with the basic electronics program pro- 
vided by Western Design for use in the Auto Tutor. The plan we followed 
is described in some detail by John J. Collins in the October, 1962, issue of 
the Junior College Journal.' 

We determined through control and experimental groups that the experi- 
mental group, substituting programmed material for lectures and attending 
laboratory sessions, was able to achieve as ably as the students who were 
enrolled in the conventional lecture-laboratory course in basic electronics. 
Wliile the experimental group did not gain any measurable advantage, 
neither did it appear to be pinaiized by use of the machine instead of the 
lecture. Students participating in the experiment w?re enthusiastic, especially 
because it allowed them to proceeu at their own pace. They were able to take 
better notes, partly because the machine never got “sidetracked.” They liked 
the program’s analysis of errors, in short, both from a curriculum viewpoint 
and from the perception of students, the use of the basic electronics program 
was successful, and we are using it as a continuing supplement in the course. 

PRESENT USE 

In electronics, we arc using as a regular supplement to other instruction 
the program with which we have previously experimented. Students check 
out the film from the audio-visual center in our library for use at their own 
rate of accomplishment, on dieir owm time, outside of dass. 

*John J. Collins. "An Experiment in the Use of Teaching Machines.” Junior College 
Journal. 33:73-77. October, 1962. 
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A propim on computer programming is also being used as a supplement 
o our elementa^ course in business data processing tor technical students. 
More advanced films are available for later use. 

In nursing education, we have found programmed instructior helpful in 
I^rmitting certain students to review their mathematics preparation par- 
ticularly for plwrmacology. In the tightly timed course of study in nuisfng, 
tea .. ng machine provide a flexibility most appreciated by the carefully 
selected, highly motivated students in that field. ^ 

FUTURE PLANS 

Lroking ^ead a bit, our nursing department is strongly considering the 
possibility of using the already well established asepsis program which was 
developed at Teachers Collie, Columbia University.* The testing of this 
program has received wide recognition in the field. * 

Also in our nursing department, we will soon be involved in another ex- 
periment conducted by Teachers College, Columbia Univemity, on the ul 
mmistratton of oxygen. Agam, as in the case with asepsis, the progtam covets 

ms area’ * ^^nda’ ta 

Next year our cn^neering students will use progtratuned instruction in 
computer programming. 

A number of our staff members have been interested m using programmed 
tex« in remedial EnglUh. One of our instructon, as a matterTte" 
v^ing a number of programs this summer as a part of a degree program She 
will report her finings to the English department this falh She is also tenm 
tively reviev/ing the possibilities of the newly published text called Prn. 
grammed English- by M. W. Sullivan, particularly bLuse o7tS authmt 
extcmive background in inodern languages and programming. The book 

h^noted^Sf^** remedial English, the same instructor 

^ noted the possible use of a vocabulary unit using the Coronet Learning 

^o^m called Vocabulary Growth.* She reports a feeling that the self-pacinf 
attribute of the programmed text is its greatest advantage. Since the amoun? 
of learning appears to be about equal between experimental groups and 
convenuonal ^ups for remedial students, the self-pacing may result in a 
considerable difference in student attitude. 

In sugary, at Bakersfield College we have experimented with pro- 

pammed instruction and have made it a supplementary instructional device 

in ^veral fields. We are planning to expand the areas in which it will be 

used durmg the coming years. We do this with the conviction that we are 

committed to keeping the door open to a wide range of students and we must 

therefore, make use of all media of instruction that stand the test of careful 

^tiny. Pro^ammed instruction, in our opinion, qualifies, and we suggest 

‘ {.“"r" r continue to experiment with and use progranSed 

materials where they are appropriate. ^ ° 

^^°srammed Instruction for Nursing in the Community College No 4 

f the Nursing Uucation Monographs (New York: Bureau of Publications^ Teachers Col 
lege. Columbia University, 1963), p. 17. “-*uons. leacners Col- 

^^°Srammed English (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1963). 1783 

* Vocabulary Growth: Divide and Conquer Words. Procrammed bv t«... ... 

for Coronet InstrucUonal Films (Chicago! 1962), 339 frai^ ^ * Incorporated 
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THE STUDY SKILLS CENTER 
AT LOS ANGELES VALLEY COLLEGE 

fi\ur **^'**- conceived from two needs observed in coun- 

seling. (I) We nouced that while many students had general overall abilitv 

areas, p Many students need improvement in study habits— how to like 
notes, how to study for exams, how to prepare research papers. 

planning, which included consultations with specialist^ 
in the field of pr^ammed learning, the Study Skills Center opened in tem- 
porary quaners October 12, 1962. In the 1964 fall semester, th^Center S 
cogence its third year of operation. Starting with six teaching machines 
P^scammed lesrons. the Center now has 25 machines and 80 

PHILOSOPHY ANJ3 PRINCIPLES 

Center is guidance. Conceived, planned and 
adminntered by members of the guidance suff, the Center is interest n 
indents prohlems. We feel that counselor aro best equipped to o«S‘e thi 
Centw. V^en a student arrives at the Center, the counselor helps h?m decide 

programmed lessons, attendance « the Studv 
Habits Workshops, or personal counseling. In the case of the latipr i 
ref^d to the guidance office for an appofntment w^atumelor ’ ■ ' “ 
Many students enroll in doth programmed learning and the Study Habits 
Workshops. Every effort is made to diagnose students needs and to work out 

refTeiV*fSe”t«. **“ "ho are 

Several principles have guided the operaiion of the Center: 

1. For the most part, students attend Lftrough; 

a. Referral by instructors. 

b. Referral by members of th j counseling staff. 

2. Students may also enroll by self-referral. 

3. Students enroli at the Center for definite hours durine the week for 
long a pmod as they wan during the semester. Most studeL enroh 

to tl^ hours a wee^, hut they may take additional time. ' “ 

4. There are no grades or credits. 

5. Students maintain their own records. 

6. A counselor is on duty to assist students at all times. 
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PHYSICAL HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 

The Study Skills Center was originally housed in a two-rcom temporary 
frame building. In February, 1964, the Center moved into its present quarters 
(also a temporary frame building) with 3,240 square feet and three rooms. 
Valley College recently leceived approval for a $400,000 expansion of its 
Library facilities. Included in these plans are a permanent Study Skills Center 
with an area of 5,000 square feet. Proposed expenditures for equipment and 
supplies are listed elsewhere in this paper. If is planned to equip the new 
Center with individual study carrels and elcCtiOaic teaching machines, in 
addition hand operated machines. 





\ Storage 




Study Area 


& 


Study Area 




Office 





./ 45' / IXF / / 45' / 

PRESENT STUDY SKILLS CENTER 



The central room above serves for storage of programmed materials and 
teaching machines and for student conferences. The doors to the study areas 
can be closed to provide a quiet atmosphere for learning. One of the study 
areas also doubles as a Study Habits Workshop. 

The Center has 15 Grolier Minmax teaching machines which cost about 
120.00 each. The Grolier Minmax is a hand-operated machine. A Mast 
Teaching Machine which is electrically operated and uses programmed cart- 
ridge tapes, has been ordered for September. 

In addition, the Center has a foot-controlled tape recorder for use with 
foreign language tapes and programmed texts. In the field of reading im- 
provement, the Center uses two Craig Readers and seven SRA Reading 
Accelerators. Two more Craig Readers have been ordered for September, 
1964. Mosf of the Center’s programmed lessons are in text form and the 
Center now has over 80 different programs. 

Present inventory, “on order,” and projected costs are indicated below: 



EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY BUDGET 
(Does not include cost of projected study carrels and furniture) 

Projected 





Inventory 

1S£1 


On Order 


Expansion 
(Addition to 
Library) 


Total 


Teaching M<ichines 


...$1,039.00 


$ 600.00 


$15,384.00 


$17,023.00 


Related Tapes, etc.. 


. . . 480.00 


505.00 


6,446 00 


7,431.00 


Programmed Texts 


... 1,969.00 


910.00 


6,000.00 


8,879.00 




$3,488.00 


$2,015.00 


$27,830.00 


$33,333.00 
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STUDY HABITS WORKSHOPS 

The Study Skills Center actually has two divisions: (1) The Self-Tutoring 
Laboratory, which utilizes programmed lessons and teaching machines, and 
(2) The Study Habits Workshops — seminars conducted by counselors. 

The Study Habits Workshops were patterned after similar workshops con- 
ducted at UCLA. At Valley College, a combined discussion and workshop 
method is used. Students attend the workshops one hour twice weekly for 
eight weeks. From 40 to 50 students have attended the workshops during a 
semester. Groups of eight to twelve students have proved to be the most 
manageable number. 

An outline of topics is followed during the eight sessions, though the 
counselor conducting the workshop is allowed flexibility according to the 
needs of the group. The following are among the topics covered: 

1. Preparing a study schedule 

2. Writing suitable lecture notes 

5. Studying for exams 

4. Increasing reading speed and comprehension 

5. Preparing research papers 

The first two sessions of the workshops are devoted to the preparation of a 
study schedule. Criteria for a suitable schedule are discussed, and provisional 
schedules are prepared. After a tryout period, studenis may revise their 
schedules where necessary. 

A follow-up study of students attending Valley’s workshops in the 1962 
fall semester showed that, for the most part, these students had improved 
their grades. 

ORIENTATION OF STUDENTS 

The following steps are followed with students who arrive at the Center for 
the first time: 

1. In many caies, the student will bring a referral slip from his instructor 
indicating his specific difficulty. For example: Subject, Beginning Algebra. 
Difficulty, “exponents.” 

2. If a student indicates difficulty with a subject, his problems are diagnosed 
through a pretest. If it appears that the student needs assistance in his study, 
he is referred to the Study Habits Workshop. 

3. Before the student is given any programmed material he is asked to read 
an orientation sheet which explains the principles of programmed learning 
and procedures governing his enrollm#*rjf and attendance at the Center. 

4. A programmed lesson is selected which will meet the student’s needs, as 
determined by the counselor. 

5. The student is shown tlie rack where he may insert enrollment cards in 
slots for the hours he wishes to attend. He is encouraged to attend a minimum 
of two to three hours a week. The card also has spaces for him to record the 
lessons completed. The cards have different colors for different types of sub- 
jects and teaching machines. 

6. The student is shown unit pretests and posttests by which he can meas- 
ure his progress. 
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7. After the first session, the student automatically takes his card from the 
rack as he enters the Center and returns it at the end of the hour. 

8. If a lesson is to be used in a teaching machine, the student is taught how 

to operate the machine. ° 

9. Each time the student attends the Center, he obtains his programmed 
lesson, and then returns it to its place at the end of the hour. 

STUDENT AND FACULTY RESPONSE 

We have been encouraged by the response of students and faculty to the 
Study Skills Center, /dtcndanct at the Center increased from 147 students 
Its first semester to 255 during its fourth semester. At peak periods. 80 to 90 
students attended an average of two hours a week. 

The mam support for attendance at the Center has come through referrals 
frorn faculty members. By the end of the first year. 55 faculty members had 
made referrals to the Center; bv the end of the second year. 80 out of 160 
faculty members had refen ed students. From time to time, bulletins are 
placed in faculty mailboxes with attached referral slips. The Center is also 
publicized in the student newspaper and through printed brochures. 

EVALUATION 

Since there are many variables connected with grades, it is difficult to 
measure the relationship between hours students attended the Center and 
their grades in class. However, responses to questionnaires of students who 
attended the Center indicated, with very few exceptions, that they had bene- 
fited from participation. A number of students have made exceptional prog- 
ress. Some of these students’ experiences are listed below; 

LA woman student, who had had considerable experience in writing but 
no previous background in electronics or engineering, enrolled in a cl^s in 
Technical Writing. Although hci instructor v/amed her that she would be 
competing with many students who had had an engineering background, she 
w<;s perrnitted to continue in the class and supplemented her classroom work 
by studying programmed lessons in electronics at the Study Sk. *ls Center She 
received a final grade of “A” in Technical Writing, and an offer of employ- 
mmt in technical writing with an electronics firm. 

2. A student, with no previous background in algebra, was failing her 
course in elementary algebra midway through the 1953 fall semester. She 
withdrew from the class, but continued studying programmed lessons in 
algebra for the remainder of the semester. She re-enrolled in beginning 
algebra in the 1964 spring semester, supplementing classwork at the Center. 
She received a “B” as final grade in the course. 

3. Two sisters, immigrants from Germany, were getting “D’s” and “F’s” on 
coinpositiens in English fundamentals. They were referred to the Center by 
their instructor and supplemented their classroom work for two months 
They received final grades of “C.” They did not attend the Center during the 
following semester while enrolled in English I, composition, but each re- 
ceived a pade of “B.” 

4. A middle-aged male student, away from school for many years, had diffi- 
culty with English fundamentals. He studied programmed lessons in gram- 
mar at the Center and raised his class grade from "D” to “A.” 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

In evaluating the Study Skills Center activities over the past two years, the 
following recommendations are made: 

1. To send a record of students’ attendance and progress to instructors 
making referrals, and to request from these instructors evaluations of stu- 
dents’ classroom work as a result of supplementary attendance at the Center 

2. To make a study of characteristics of students who are successful through 
learning at the Center 

3. To explore the possibility of using honor students to assist the counselors 
at the Center, either on a paid or voluntary basis 

4. To increase the number of orientation sessions for faculty departments 
at the Center 



WALTER HADEL 



PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 
IN MATHEAAATICS 



Certain problems, some of them unique to the junior college, have arisen 
plague administrators in recent years. Problems have resulted from the 
the numbers of junior college students, the sharply rising 
costs of education and (in my particular field of interest) the introduction of 
the so-called “modern” mathematics. oj 

To a ^eat extent programmed materials, used either in a teaching ma 

contribute to the solution of problems fepre- 
sented by the following situations and circumstances: " ^ 

“““ "''P “ 

u/- 

3. Students who need a review of an entire course or courses taken spvpral 

' prerequisite for the next courleTn 

creVt 

P-y‘<ca. 

6. The large and increasing numbers of drop-outs; 

7. The creation of better understanding of the “new” ra-themafirQ 
teachers, especially at the elementary level, who may be cUeSlding S-smS 
paining programs, or by prospective teachers in preservice irainin|proerams 

rctivi“eVanT“"“‘“ P>“V^ “ vital KS 

anfon^''parems.‘“ “"‘'<=vstanding of the new matltematics 

.„7.° *« *3* programmed instruction may contribute to the 

solution of these problems, i shall first describe briefly the productio“and 
use of programs m mathematics at Los Angeles Pierce (Allege- second reuort 
nationa trends in the publicauon and distribution of such programs- and 
finally, describe the use of these materials in California public juntor college 

PROG^MMED MATERIALS IN MATHEMATICS 
AT LOS ANGELES PIERCE COLLEGE 

‘i*' pv«‘“‘i°“ of programmed materials nationwide 

in all subject fields over the past few years has been hampered for tewal 
reasons. Among these reasons are the following: ^ several 
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1. The materials are very difficult to prepare; 

2. Teachers have sometimes reacted negatively because they fear they will 
be replaced by machines; 

3. To be on the market first with the most, publishers issued materials 
which were, in many cases, poorly prepared and difficult to administer; ami 

4. A conflict of interest exists between a fundamental aim of programmed 
instruction, namely to allow students to proceed at their own rate, and the 
collection of tax monies by jvuior colleges for time spent in the classroom, or 
for average daily attendance. 

Let us review here the difficulty of preparing programmed materials. The 
road to the final output of a suitable program is long, extremely detailed, 
and virtually endless. This can be observed by reviewing the process followed 
at Los Angeles Pierce College, and generally by programmers nationwide, in 
developing texts in mathematics. 

1. Objectives for each unit of a proposed text are first formulated and the 
content analyzed to determine its logical sequence; 

2. Short sequences of frames are written and tested on one or two studeiitis 
in a setting where the programmer and the student can discuss problems 
arising iii responding correctly to each frame; 

3. These short sequences of frames are revised o he basis of this testing, 
and again tested on one or two students; 

4. When each unit is completed following another revision, it is then tested 
in ics entirety on from six to ten students. The effectiveness of the program 
at this stcje is judged by the comparison of scores on pretests and posttests 
designed to determine the degree to which the program achieved its stated 
objectives; 

5. Each unit is again revised on the basis of an analysis of the errors, and 
once more each is tested on from six to ten students; 

6. When all units have passed through each of these five phases, copies are 
submitted to reviewers for their reactions. At the same time, the entire pro- 
gram is subjected to classroom testing conducted in a wide variety of situa- 
tions and with a number of different kinds of students. All response sheets 
used in this classroom testing, as well as population descriptions, instructional 
procedures, and pretest and posttest data for each unit, are analyzed; and 

7. On the basis of this information, each unit is again revised and the entire 
program is then submitted to the publisher. 

In view of this exhaustive and exhausting procedure, it can be readily 
understood why programmed materials are not being produced with the same 
rapidity as standard textbooks. 

At Pierce College, following the procedure outlined above, two faculty 
members of the mathematics department have created a five-volume, 4,500- 
frame program on beginning algebra,^ which w'as subsequently published 
The publisher of that program later released a 1,000-frame program on 
number systems, produced at Pierce and designed especially for the in-service 
training of elementary teachers.® 

^ I. Drooyan and W. Wooton. Programmed Beginning Algebra (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1963). 

• I. Drooyan and W. Hadel. A Programmed Introduction to Number Systems (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1964). 
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These publications, in addition to others in different subject areas, are 
available to students at Pierce College through a lending arrangement at a 
Student Skills Center, where the materials can be used for periods of two to 
three hours. Included in these is a programmed text on vectors written by 
a junior college instructor at San Bernardino Valley College.* 

Instructors at Pierce College are urged to refer students to the Student 
Skills Center for any of several reasons: 

1. To help weak or failing students to better understand ideas presented in 
the classroom; 

2. To permit students to review contents of lectures missed or to prepare 
for examinations; 

3. To make students more knowledgeable in the basic foundations of 
mathematics; and 

4. To give the better student an opportunity to study materials for enrich- 
ment. 

NATIONAL TRENDS IN THE PUBLISHING OF 
PROGRAMMED MATERIALS IN MATHEMATICS 

Despite the difficulty of producing programmed materials, a significant 
number have been published in the field of mathematics. Descriptions of 
these are conveniently listed in a guide, “Programs, ’63," published in Sep- 
tember, 1963, by the Information Division of the Center for Programed 
Instruction in cooperation with die United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare.* 

An earlier edition of the guide, published in 1962, listed 122 programs in 
nine subject areas.® In comparison, the 1963 guide lists 352 programs, a gain 
of approximately 189 per cent in one year. One hundred twenty-three, or 35 
per cent of these, are in mathematics. 

Thirty-three American and English companies reported programmed 
materials in mathematics. Of these, the Encyclopaedia Bniannica Press was 
the most prolific with 18 such programs, followed by Teaching Materials 
Corporation with 11, McGraw-Hill Book Company with 10, and Doubleday 
and Company with seven. Eighteen of the companies, however, reported only 
one or two publications in mathematics. 

With regard to mathematics content suitable for junior college use, 12 of 
the publications were complete one-semester algebra courses, while eight 
consisted of small segments of algebra courses, including, for example, verbal 
problems and simultaneous equations. Geometry, trigonometry, set theory, 
statistics and probability, and an introductory calculus were also available in 
a programmed format. 

Eleven were applications of mathematics to other fields with titles such as 

* R. Carman. A Programmed Introduction to Vectors (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1963). 

* L. F. Hanson and others. Programs, '63, A Guide to Programmed Instructional Materials 
Avialable to Educators by September, 1963. (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin Nc. 3, 1963, OE-34015-63). 

® L. F. Hanson and others. Programs, '62, A Guide to Programmed Instructional Materials 
Available to Educators by September, 1962 (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, OE-34015, 1963). 
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colltge replied, a 98.6 per an reium. Throegh this inquire, I sought to- 
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Cerritos and Chaffey Colleges pointed out that efforts to produce programs 
were being made for local consumption only. The Cerritos respondent ex- 
plained: 

We do plan to purchase a new n’achine next year and plan to write a few programs 
for it for our own use and again juu to supplement class assignments. 

The head of the mathematiiS department at Chaffey wrote that pro- 
grammed writing v.’ss going on, but "only in very small units used locally on 
an experimental basis.” 

Course Credit by Exammation Only. Another purpose for which pro- 
granmed materials may be used to g<K)d advantage is suggested by the prac- 
tice in some colleges of granting credit for courses by examination only. A 
student, planning to obtain course credit by this means, could prepare him- 
self through the use of programmed materials. The returns showed that 57 
colleges do not grant credit for any nu>thematics courses by examination 
only, 13 do give credit, and the remaining three were on the borderline, 
using such phrases as "rarely,” "only seldom,” and "not generally, but we 
might make exceptions.” 

Responses from 12 of the 13 colleges which do credit by examination 
indicated that programmed nuterials are not used tudents in preparation 
for examination. It should be noted here, however, that of these 13, nine do 
not Uae programmed materials. Hence, of the four which use programs, only 
one had students using such materials to prepare for examinations for course 
credit 

Advantages and Disadvantages. Comments were sought regarding advan- 
tages or disadvantages in the use of programmed materials in mathematics. 
Advantages reported, not necessarily in the order of their frequency, include 
the following: 

1. Programmed materials are useful for both the very good student for 
acceleration purposes and for the poor student for review purposes; 

2. Remedial instruction can be handled solely by programmed materials, 
saving instructor time; 

^ 3. The student learns at his own rate, in small steps, with active participa- 
tion and an immediate knowledge of results; and 

4. Skills are improved, learning increases, time is saved, students are moti- 
vated to a greater degree, with a correspondingly greater number of success- 
ful students. 

The following disadvantages were indicated: 

1. The material is too elementary and too simple; it is incomplete, and 
leaves out difficult concepts and problems; 

2- No major difference exists in the mastery of material between pro- 
grammed and conventional groups; 

3. Cost of the materials is prohibitive; and 

4. Slow students have diffioilty in reading and comprehending the material, 
boredom increases, and motivation deaeases with continual exposure Many 
students cannot accept the freedom they are provided in a programmed 
course. 

Suggestion and Recommendations. Several suggestions and recommenda- 
tions were made. One imtructor stated: 
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We have a traditional course for each ptogranuned course given at the «am<» time 
and allow students to change from one type of teaching to another after two weeks 
but not Jatcr than four weeks of instruction. This takes care of most of the disadvan- 
tages except for the greatest one— “it is toe easy to put off.” 

Another expressed concern about costs and suggested th:*t a report on how 
other junior colleges are handling this problem would be helpful; that is, 
dirough bookstore lease, student purchase, laboratory fees, library’loan, or 
other means. 

Others recommended that programmed materials not be used beyond inter- 
mediate algebra, that they be used only for shut'ins who cannot attena classes, 
and that they include additional work problems for which only the instructor 
has the key or the answers are in the back of the book. 

Finally, one respondent asserted that there was a need for "good authors 
of programmed texts.” 

EXPERIhJENTATION AT SAN DIEGO CITY COLLEGE 

In the /3 responses, one could discern an almost universal desire to know 
more about the worth of programmed instruction. A few colleges are doing 
»me experimentation. Notable among these is San Diego City College, which 
in cooperation with the State Department of Education, Bureau of Industrial 
Education, conducted an experiment in the 1961-62 school year in the area 
of technical mathematics. The college sought to determine the relative effi- 
dency of programmed self-instructional material, compared with the tradi- 
tional methodology and text material. The course of study was broken down 
into very specific objeaives. Programmed material and teaching machines 
selected were based on these objectives. The experiment was designed, and 
measuring devices constructed, prior to the selection of the material. 

Eleven classes were involved in the experiment, some as control groups, 
others as experimental groups. Ten tests were administered, a pretest to 
measure initial comprehension, eight criteria tests to measure subject area 
understanding, and a final posttest to measure subject mastery. 

The most important results of the experiment were: 

1. The classes using progiammed material were consistently higher on test 
scores; 

2. The machine-taught class met the objectives of the course in 44 hours as 
compared to 97 hours for the traditionally taught class; 

3. *!^e machine-taught dass made a significant gain in growth over the 
traditionally taught class; and 

4. Students' reactions to programmed leataiing were favorable and tlieir 
interest remained hig^ throughout the semester. 

In the 1962 spring semester the evjjeriment showed similar results and 
.indicated that the machine-taught group met the course objectives in 42 
per cent of the time normally required. 

The experimenter concluded that programmed teaching: 

1. Presents information to the student equally as well as the traditional 
classroom methods; 

2. Requires responses which are measurable; 

3. Aids in individualizing instruction and in conserving instructional time; 
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SECTION IV 

Television in Instruction 



CLIFFORD G. ERICKSON 



IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
THE USE OF OPEN CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
AT CHICAGO CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Some ten years ago we asked ourselves if instruction could really be ear- 
ned on by television. Today, I am here at the invitation of the conference 
planners to speak to you about improving a college’s entire instructional 
program through the use of television. In this paper I shall indicate just a 
few of the ways in which our TV College operation in the Chit igo City 
Junior College has opened up new instructional directions and, indeed, has 
brought about the improvement of instruction in general. 

In 1956 Chicago City Junior College was awarded a three -year Ford Fund 
grant of $500,000 to explore the area of direct instruction by television. This 
grant made possible the development of TV College. 

THE SCOPE OF TV COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 

. is an ntegral part of the Chicago City junior College, offer- 

ing Chicago-area viewers about 25 hours of open-circuit programming each 
week during the fall and winter triroesters—double the air time of the first 
year of telecasts (1956-57). At present, eight or nine courses are offered in 
each of these terms in day and evening series. Four courses are usually live 
presentations while the others are videotaped replays. Six courses are offered 
via tape in the summer trimester. All broadcasting is done on WTTW, 
Chicago s VHF Educational Channel 11, as stipulated by the terms of a 
contract between the controlling boards of the college and the station. 

During the fall and winter trimesters, credit registrations average 3,000. 
Students are not enrolled in TV College as such, but in the Chicago City 
Junior College or Chicago Teachers College. Another three to five thousand 
enroll, but not for credit, by mail. Surveys conducted by the station indicate 

that a given course may be viewed by as many as 250,000 people in a sinele 
term. ° 

All the courses are carefully prepared well in advance of presentation. 
Teachers are uswlly employed during a summer preceding the term of 
presentation preparation. The teacher begins preparing by defining his 
objectives, and ends by drawing up drafts of examinations. The entire plan 
IS finally incorporated in a published study guide which assists the self- 
directed television learner. During the period of actual presentation, teachers 
are released from all other duties. All in all, a television course represents 
a substantial investment in teacher time and salary. 

Although we still bring college-credit courses to at-home viewers whose 
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goal is the Associate in Arts degree, we have also concentrated on the achieve- 
ment of other objectives. We are. for example, using TV in pre-service and 
in-service teacher training in cooperation with Chicago Teachers College. 
Tne use of TV for direct instruction in our classrooms has been expanded, 
and we are looking for many ways to make this kind of instruction still 
more effective. We are also employing TV courses to enrich the educational 
experience of gifi 'd high school students. We are searching for new ways to 
use instructional television with special students— that is. with student-; con- 
fined to institutions or to their homes. 

Certain courses, the objectives of which include the achievement of skills, 
require that students mail in frequent written assignments. These papers 
are graded and returned by the TV teacher and experienced faculty mem- 
bers--^alled section graders — paid at their regular rate to a ?sist him. Teach- 
ers oi such courses also einploy other “feed back” materials— programmed 
exercises, self-scoring exercises of various kinds, projects and reports. 

In fact, in recent terms teachers of all television courses have begun to 
insert programmed materials and objective self-scoring exercises in their 
study guides. Many are now using special answer sheets, such as the color 
tutor, which are available through commercial channels. 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS 

Mounting evidence indicates that TV students can learn as much as stu- 
dents in regular classroom situations. Our experiences over eight years indi- 
cate that mature, highly motivated home viewers often learn more in a given 
course than do their college-age counterparts attending classes on campus. 

From the beginning the TV college staff has conducted intensive research, 
based on careful experimental controls and carried out in phases. During 
the first phase our investigation centered on the feasibility of offering full- 
credit college courses to at-home viewers. This phase revolved about in- 
tensive comparisons of the performance of at-home viewers with that of 
full-time day students on campus, with the achievement of the latter taken 
as the base, but when it became apparent that the at-home viewer, older and 
better motivated, consistently out-performed the student of college age, we 
began the second phase of investigation, taking as our base the performance 
of the more mature student taking on-campus courses in the evening. 

When the data began to show clearly that the at-home viewer did as 
well as, or better than, his on-campus equal in age, we opened a third 
investigative phase in which we set out to compare the perfonriance of at- 
home students with that of TV-in-class students — the latter students of 
normal college age watching television courses in Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege dassnioms. The at-home viewer tended to do, on an average, a half- 
letter grade better than the TV-in-class student. We took it as a premise that 
henceforth the at-home viewer should be regarded as the base of all achieve- 
ment comparisons, with his performance the standard. It became apparent 
that the instructional factors playing a part in the high performance of 
at-homc students held implications for the improvement of classroom in- 
struction. The immediate problem, however, was the performance of teen- 
a^ students watching TV in class: should we deliberately lower at-home 
TV standards” to meet the needs of on-campus use, or should we strive 
to preserve these standards and encourage on-campus students to rise to 
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meet them? Needless to say, we chose the latter, for purposes of, first, im- 
proving the uses of TV in the classrooms— the immediate problem, and, 
second, looking for ways to apply instructional techniques developed by 
open-circuit teachers to instruction throughout the college. 

The instructional quality of TV College courses is not to be wondered 
at when the conditions of open-circuit teaching are kept in mind. Instruc- 
tors are given special assignment for preparation and release from all other 
duties for actual presentation. Since they are on open circuit in an area 
that boasts of several universities of interr.?.tional repute and many colleges, 
teachers feel the ‘ .assure” of being observed by experts in their fields! 
Certainly there is . 'ry reason to believe that open-circuit broadcasts aimed 
at mature students under these conditions encourages a degree of scholarly 
and instructional care not associated with intramural closed circuit opera- 
tion on a junior college level. 

IMPROVEMENT OF PERFORMANCE OF IN-CLASS GROUP 

As just indicated, investigation of the performance of TV-in-class groups 
and TV-at-honie viewers disclosed a disturbing difference in the level of 
achievement, with the former group consistently at a disadvantage. Not only 
was the achievement of the TV-in-class group lower, but also their interest 
in TV courses tended to lag significantly as th? coure went on. The rate of 
student withdrawal from TV-in-class courses iid the nature of responses 
given on interest questionnaires before and after a course showed that inter- 
est waned markedly as the televised lessons progjressed. 

From 1959 until 1961 we tried several ways to give in-class viewers addi- 
tional help to enable them to bridge the gap between their performance and 
tnat of TV-at-home students. Before 1960, when our format was three half- 
hour telecasts per week, we tried adding to each telecast a 20-minute class- 
room discussion led by a classroom instructor. Since this short discussion 
period proved unproductive, we added a weekly 5C-miimte discussion to 
tiie three telecasts. This 50-minute period was much more satisfactory. But 
the addition of it to the three telecasts made it extremely difficult to fit 
TV courses into an on-campus student’s total class schedule. Therefore, 
we abandoned the three 30-minute telecasts in favor of the 45-irinute 
sessions. We concluded, in short, that for the TV-in-class student of college 
age and average ability at least one extra hour’s class instruction is needed 
to supplement the twice-a-week 45-minute telecasts. We also learned that 
to be productive, this classroom instruction must be conducted by an ex! 
j^rienced classroom instructor who follows the televised lessons along with 
the class, using the texts and study materials prescribed by the TV in- 
i*!i*u*°*^ effect, the in-class instructor is a working member of a team 
led by the TV instructor. He cannot be someont whose attitude toward the 
television instruction is supercilious or indifferent. 

Once the TV-in-class students started to receive this extra instruction, their 
performance began to approximate that of the at-home viewer and conven- 
tional on-campus students. Prior to 1959 the performance of TV-in-class 
groups was consistently lower. The achievement ol “concurrent” TV stu- 
dents (students taking a TV course or two at home along with their conven- 
tional on-tampus courses) was, on an average, a half-grade below that of 
their regular courses. By the end of 1961, the performance of TV-in-class 
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students had equaled that of classroom students. By fall 1962 , a TV-in-class 
group had achieved more than a conventional classroom group. 

There is some evidence that the promise indicated by this sample com- 
^nson is not without foundation. Recent comparative studies show that 
TV-in-class students receiving the additional instruction tend to do a half- 
^ade better in their TV courses than in their regular on-campus classes. 
At present, there is, on an average, a full-grade difference between the per- 
formance of TV-in-class students receiving lollow-up instruction and TV 
concurrent students without follow-up sessions. The follow-up instruction 
conducted by an experienced instructor has also improved significantly 
the retention rate of TV-in-cLiss students, especially as opposed to on-campus 
students watching TV without the benefit of follow-up discussion. 

VALUE OF TV IN THE CLASSROOM 

Uses of TV-in-class bring a number of advantages to the Chicago City 
Junior College campuses. First of all, the T V College course permits the 
skillful teacher to reach many more students than he could under usual 
circumstances. Second, TV-in-class enables the less-developed campuses of 
the Chicago City Junior College to schedule offerings in areas in which 
they lack faculty. Third, TV-in-class is an improvement in many respects 
ovCT the large lecture sec .ion that is a fixture on many campuses. Every 
student sees” the demonj^tration or the exhibit, since every student has a 
front seat. Fourth, TV-in-class is an effective way of relieving the overflow 
of students. Without it many of our students could not take certain courses, 
or would be forced to delay taking them. Finally, TV provided superior in- 
structional materials for on-campus use. 

VALUE OF TV IN THE OVERALL PROGRAM 

One of the goals to which we hope TV programs and related research 
are leading is the college-wide achievement of high quality instruction This 
goal can be achieved only if we keep a representative part of the college 
faculty actively and enthusiastically involved in instructional television. 
This we have managed to do so far, with the result that the TV College 
program has become a “catalyst” in the Chicago City Junior College im 
structional program. Ideas, new precedures, and innovations, once they 
have been introduced and assessed in the TV College program, “spill over” 
into the conventional instructional program. For example, the television 
instructor, who learns that programmed seif-scoring materials are useful in 
helping at-home students use his physical science study guide to master the 
concept of “time” will introduce this instructional innovation when he re- 
turns to his department — especially since he knows from years of experience 
t at the usual textbook explanations befuddle most students. But the most 
exciting dimension of our research design really resides in the sense of com- 
mon purpose It has given some of our teachers. We have generated a sense 
of genuine professional excitement in some academic departments by re- 
leasing a teacher from all his normal duties, “turning him loose” to present 
a single course on TV, and encouraging him to initiate or participate in 
research as to the effectiveness of his course and instructional materials 
The fact that the full resources of the college’s instructional evaluation 
staff supports the television teacher as he devises projects, examinations. 
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progranmed materials, and self-scoring devices has tended to improve overall 
instruction. Examinations and curricular materials developed by TV teachers 
come to on-campus departments only after they have been refined by sta- 
tistical analysis and actual use. 

Finally, a look at the academic qualifications and experience of the teachers 
who teach these open-circuit courses and prepare the study guides and study 
materials will suggest further reasons for the “spill-over” into the general 
instructional program we have been discussing. One-half of the instructors 
who have taught on TV hold the Ph.D. degree. They average slightly more 
than ten years of college teaching experience. Only a small percentage of 
those who apply are actually selected for television teaching, and those ap- 
plying come from the total junior college and teacher college faculties. 
It is a rare junior college that could assemble this kind of faculty. 

COST OF QUALITY TELEVISED INSTRUCTION 

In 1956 our televised instructional costs surpassed classroom costs. But 
their relationship has now been reversed. The unit cost of television in- 
struction has been reduced by careful scheduling of courses to increase en- 
rollments, by multiple use, by videotape recording, and by adjustment of 
nonesseniial factors in the instructional situation without sacrificing the 
quality of the materials and learning situation. Thus we are able to offer 
an improved instructional product without an increase in costs. 
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which they had ever felt made them revise well known materials and make 
every attempt to present them clearly and concisely. They found when they 
did this that the 30- minute television period actually could encompass more 
material than they had usually covered in a 50-minute period, a fact that 
seemed both startling and gratifying to those who verbalized it, 

6. Their initial feelings that they would miss the physical presence of stu- 
dents — the opportunity to react to them — soon faded. This happened as 
they recogriized that, rather than speaking to a mass audience they were 
actually speaking to one or two persons in the intimacy of their living room. 
Usually, the first fan mail or phone calls from individual viewers started 
this change in attitude, and it grew as instructors realized the effectiveness 
of a presentation that was geared to a one-to-one ratio. These were not 
lectures aimed at a faceless mass audience, they learned, but extremely inti- 
mate one-way conversations with friends who chose to invite them in. 

Most of the instructors involved, approximately one-seventh of the faculty, 
learned they had improved their instructional techniques as a result of 
television teaching. The administration leaiiied from some of the improve- 
ments in the teaching of instructors it already regarded as among its best 
that some techniques well known to commercial television couid be applied 
to the in-service training of all teachers. Last, but not least, the commercial 
television studios learned, from the wide and enthusiastic response to the 
educational programs, t";at ETV doesn't have to be as dull as they had 
feared it might be when they handed it over to educators. 
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INSTRUCTION VIA THE 
COLLEGE-OWNED TELEVISION STATION 
AT SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY COLLEGE 

It is important to recognize that television San Bernardino Valley Col- 
lege has from the outset been a combination of a technical training pro- 
gram and an agency for improving and extending instruction. The college 
owns and operates its own television station, with facilities used for technical 
Daining as weil as for broadcasting. 

The division of telecommunications, headed by a chairman who also 
doubles as station manager, employs an engineer, tv/o engineering techni- 
cians, two director-producers, a continuity ivriter and traffic controller, a 
part-time staff artist, and a division secretary. Most of the:.e people are also 
employed as teachers, and have the dual role of carrying out their television 
functions, and teaching students to perform these same functions. 

The facilities and equipment of the television station include: 

1. Two studios with adequate lighting and air conditioning 

2. Control rooms, recording and transmitting rooms, work rooms, and 
offices 

3. Two image-orthicon cameras 

4. Two vidicon cameras 

5. One microscope camera 

6. A film chain, and slide-control equipment 

7. A large videotape recorder 

8. A videotape playback unit 

9. A transmitter and control equipment 

The college also owns enough television receivers to equip as viewing 
rooms an auditorium, a large lecture room, and several smaller classrooms. 
We are now in the process of acquiring and installing remote pickup equip- 
ment, including a portable videotape recorder and microwave apparatus. 

All equipment is of standard broadcast quality. In the mrdn, the station 
installation was designed by the electronics department of the i ''liege, and 
much of the construction and installation work was performed by students 
in the electronics division. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 

The telecommunications division trains students for employment in both 
the engineering and the production asjiects of radio and television. Two- 
year curricula in each of these areas provides a highly specialized ti^ining 
program based on such genera] education as is required for the Associate 
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in Arts degree. Students w/io wish to prepare for various positions in radio 
and television engineering complete one year of basic electronics and then 
devote a second year to specialization in the operation, installation, and 
maintenance of studio, recording, and transmitter equipment. "Engineer- 
ing” trainees learn operation of the television equipment as well as main- 
tenance. This makes the program more attractive and prepares the students 
for the multiple responsibilities of small television stations. 

The training program for production workers includes theory courses 
in the engineering and in the communication aspects of broadcasting. Each 
course includes a laboratory segment and gives students actual expeiience. 
Students are organized into working teams and assist in the production of 
all live programs oiiginated by the college. Qualified students are given 
the experience of planning, writing, producing, and directing television 



programs. 



“OPEN-END” COURSES 



Courses are of the "open end” variety. Students may transfer all credit 
to one of several colleges that offer baccalaureate work in communications. 
But the principal intent of the courses is to prepare people for employment. 
The college permits and encourages students whose interest in television 
is avocational to take such courses for which they are qualified and to par- 
ticipate in the television production pr<^;rams. Enrollments in television 
have not been as high as expected. We operate both day and evening 
classes, and it has required a coordinated use of the students enrolled in 
all sections in order to supply the student manpower that is the backbone 
of our television operation. It is our judgment now that the needs of the 
television industry will support a few healthy programs like ours, but not 
very many in any one locality. 

Programs have been developed for instruction in college, secondary, and 
elementary schools. In addition, the station has broadcast programs ob- 
tained from local and national sources. 

The station has completed its second year of broadcasting, increasing op- 
erations from 12 to 30 hours weekly during that period. We have used a 
combination of closed circuit and open circuit operations. 

We have rebroadcast during daytime hours the nationally televised 
“American Economy” course, as well as several college-produced courses. 
During the first semester of operation a college biology teacher developed 
and taught a standard general biology course to approximately 400 cam- 
pus siudents and a smaller number of off-campus students. This course 
involved the production of approximately 50 45-minute lectures. Since 
that time we have limited the length of a television lecture to 30 minutes. 

The biology course has been rebroadcast d»!riiig each succeeding semester, 
and has been the only scheduled class in general biology for both day and 
evening students. It has been necessary to broadcast the course at several 
different hours during each week. While v;e did not consider it desirable 
for us to duplicate in San Bernardino the numerous studies of the effective- 
ness of teaching biology by television, we have, of course, kept records on 
the course. The instructor reported at the end of the first semester: 

At this point in the presentation of this course it is the instructor’s judgment that 
teaching biology in a single large group with the use of television is entirely feasible, 
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Other courses taught by television include: 

^ 10 ^ a’ a standard two^Kmester humanities course 

History 10, American Foreign Policy-^ nevlv developed single semeSernl^' 

TX general student*Lnd Zt 

tcfernJT'-^ ^»*eriam Economy— z single semester non-sequence introdi!^ion 

tunhers^SlSJsiIid'^^OTo^cr"'”' ““ 

beginning Typewriting— zn eight-week short course for home 

two nllf repeat each of the above counts and introduce 

^o new programs The latter will require the development of television 
instruction for high enrollment courses that are ordinarily offered in many 

deS' 1 is to be a three-semJter co^rjge"y 

devoted to i^erican government; taught on campus by closed circuit to 

this, the course will be available as a credit course for home viev/ers 

r«n*idi^*F**°r ^"SJ«h imposition will be the lecture portion of a 
i^edial English course to be released on both closed circuit and open cir- 
cuit tele^ion to day campus students, evening campus students, anrhome 
viewers This cour^ will include all of the instruction necessary w integiSe 

Lrj Xh" ^ laboratory, and a two-hour wSkly readTng 

period. These three segments— lectures, writing laboratory, and reading— 

of'^ReTJ'] f improvemen7of the teaSg 

Remedial English. During the first semester, only 300 students will be 
enrolled in this experimental program. It is expected tLt at least 700 othew 
is ^ equivalent course by conventional procedures. Our hope 

IS that the experimental program will prove to be more effective than tC 
conventional procedures. 

Instructional courses for elementary and high schools are broadcast to 
a potential viewing audience of 132,000 pupils. Control of an organized 
progr^, with offerings in several different subject fields, is veSTn a 
fonnal committee chaired by the county superintendent of schools and made 
up of a member from each elementary and high school district in the county 
Although in^uctional costs are borne by the school districts, most of the 
funds have been reimbursed by the state. This has been identified as a 
special pilot program. Only a few instructional television programs for ele- 
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PHILIP C. GARLINGTON 



EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AT 
COLLEGE OF SAN AAATEO— A PROJECTION 



At the College of San Mateo, we've recently completed our first school 
year on the new $15 million College Heights campus. 

We v^^anted College Heights to be attractive. But we didn’t fully realize 
the e.i.ect that it would have on the young people in our coumv. 

Here’s what has happened: 

In our first year, the enrollment exceeded our initial statistical projections 
by 63 per cent. ^ ^ 

By this tall, as we start our second year, the enrollment will go up rouehlv 
another 30^ cent. That will bring it to a toul of approximately 7%l 

tefmed ™ ** 

Already, with the paint hardly dry on the walls, we’re bursting at the 

What are we going to do about this situation? For one thing, we’re going 
to move ahead with our master building plan as fast as we can. For another 
we re going to put television to work . . . fall time. ’ 

EXPANSION AT SAN MATEO 

expansion for continuing quality education, 
the people of San Mateo Giunty recently approved a bond issue of nearly 
13 million dollars to purchase land, to erea building and facilities on three 
new sites-two of immediately-and to expand the College Heights 
campus. By 1%7 College of San Mateo will have three separate campLs 

"i** taxly of approximately 8,800 in its day college 

alone. The college will see a growth ol 1,000 new students per year. Evening 

“wm approximately 11,000-may double that figure. ® 

Will these facilities be enough? And for how long? 

With “open door” policies, the college cannot refuse any qualified ap- 
pheant. We cannot restrict our enrollment ro what we can “comfortably” 
^"^"ferican junior college system proclaims the concepts that 
It IS (1) the peoples college. (2) tuition-free. (3) a comprehensive institution. 
(4) locally supported and controlled, (5) community oriented, and (6) em- 
phasized by the master-teacher concept. ^ ' 

These concepts are not new or unique to American education, but they 
emerge unique to the junior college as soon as we accept the precept that 
education is. among other things, one of the most important tools for the 

Arn«-kan°" ^‘leals which we like to think of as distinctively 
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In practice, however, we must be constantly aware that our ideas and 
ideals will be on trial as never before in the years ahead. The traditional 
methods of education are likely to become increasingly inadequate as we 
attempt to meet the stresses of larger and larger enrollment without cowi* 
promising our instructional standards or sacrificing the ideals and ideas upon 
which the American junior college is based. 

At College of San Mateo, we hold to these dedications. And because our 
goal is to maintain quality teaching in every classroom, we believe that we 
cannot overlook the means— any means— that gives ptromise of sustaining 
or improving the quality of our instruction. 

PROMISE OF TELEVISION 

One of the most promising of those means, we're convinced, is television. 
We're ready to go on the air this fall. When we do, our KCSM-TV will be 
the second college-operated television station in California. The first station 
is at San Bernardino Valley Junior College. We are turning to television as 
a means of continuing quality teaching by extending the range of quality 
teachers. With television, our best teachers will no longer be confined to the 
square footage of a classroom, but can reach out to students throughout the 
school and broadcasting area of their stations. By exchanging programming 
with other institutions, those same master teachers can be heard and seen 
by students across the country. 

Ten years ago there were just eight educational television stations on 
the air. Today, 82 stations are carrying full program schedules, and over 250 
universities, colleges, and high schools operate closed-circuit installations as 
a direct supplement to classroom teaching. 

Dr. John Bartlett of Syracuse University put it this way: "Commercial 
television has proved it can sell products. Educators can use television to 
sell ideas. Commercial television has proved it can motivate people to buy 
educators must use television to motivate people to think ..." 

Success stoi 7 after .^tory continues to pile up evidence to show the dramatic 
potential of instruction with our new medium— television. But what does 
this imptly for College of San Mateo? Where do we go from here? 

The board of trustees, in January of 1958, authorized the college to de- 
velop the potential of televised coursework ... not only for regularlv en- 
rolled students of the college, but courses designed for the entire community. 
Our first two courses, now well along in their production schedule, are health 
education, taught by an M.D. on our staff, and an elementary school Ger- 
man course, sponsored by the county schools. 

Why think in terms of the entire community? Consider the so-called 
"trapped housewife." Has a community college no responsibility to her? 
We think it has. She may enroll in the KCSM-TV curriculum and meet 
occupational or educational goals by taking formal lessons in such courses 
as shorthand, typing, x-ray technology, data processing, as well as courses 
leading to a full academic degree. She might also take a course in the history 
of art or fashion illustration to satisfy her curiosity or to stimulate her sense 
of the creative and aesthetic impulses within her. 

Regard the semi-skilled worker who wants, without the means, to up- 
grade himself in his job. He cannot physically attend his community college 
Has the college no responsibilities to him? We think so. Through the tele- 
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vision facilities of KCSM, he can and will take such courses as machine 
shop, welding, basic electricity, drafting, or photography, and other tele- 
vised courses offered by Channel 14. 

Regard the thousands of workers seeking information, expert advice, and 
direction for their everyday business of living. Tele-courses are being de- 
veloped in such subject areas as safety on the job, water safety, safe driving, 
home nursing, first aid, legal problems facing homeowners. We believe that 
KCSM-TV will become their “community college.” 

With television from College of San Mateo, on-the-job training can be 
accomplished. We will receive registration applications from hospital at- 
tendants who wish to take the series of lessons on caring for the aged and 
ambulatory patients; from dental assistants who have been askeJ to view 
the lecture-discussion series on modern technology in dentistry; from Boy 
Scout leaders and teacher-association members; from United Crusaders who 
want to be truly “united” to form and establish operating policies and to 
absorb other useful procedures. 

The student who attends a college class in person will also derive satis- 
faction through this “window of exploration.” On television, the very best 
teachers we can muster will confront him with the most effective, proven, 
visual and audio aids. Bach presentation will be done in the most memorable 
manner known to a team of “behind-the-scenes” professional educators. The 

student will have a “front-row” seat — even if his name starts with a “Z” 

at every class meeting. He will be at “forceps” distance when watching lab 
demonstrations taking place in another room in the same building, and 
will maintain his vantage point when complex international experimen- 
tation is performed. He will sit virtually in the presence of the great minds 
of our time. He will not be forced by the sheer number of his peers to wait 
until his graduate-school years at some ivy-league university to be confronted 
with such people as Margaret Mead, Edward Teller, or Paddy Chayefsky 
If he is a slow student, he will have the unparalleled advantage of direct 
and individual help from his classroom teacher. She will be released by the 
presence of the TV teacher to assist each pupil with the lesson being pre- 
sented. ° ^ 

Every teacher facing the camera will look directly into the “eyes” of his 
audience. His students will watch his every gesture, his every facial expres- 
sion from a distance not possible in any classroom. We intend to see to it 
that the master teacher will make his teaching even better for his TV pres- 
entations— that he will prepare each lesson with great care— making his 
descriptions more economical, his cor cepts more vivid, his ideas more sig- 
nificant. Other teachers will have thr unprecedented opportunity of seeing 
their colleagues in action and will cf.ntribute their ideas and special talents 
to the program to have their share in the preferred stock of “total educa- 
tion” for all. 

A UNIQUE MEDIUM 

A unique medium? We believe it is. But by being unique, it is by definition 
largely unexplored. 

Inquisitive television cameras, tagether with the focused creativity of 
teachers and trained television crev s, will bring field trips into classrooms 
The KCSM-TV remote van— a com^detely portable studio-will provide stu- 
dents. on and off campus, with prerecorded field surveys. A botany class will 
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CLOSED CIRCUIT NETWORKS 
College of San Mateo is expanding bur itc r-ow, 
connected by television closed circui’t networks to e^abhT 

from one campus to lecture to students attending other campu^rTh 
be no excessive duplication of complex exnPr.mo„» i There will 

to recreate standardized materials,^coursework or tadlk, 
transporting faculty from one campus to rnmher ir^n ^ ."°k “T 
a well planned “flick of a switch.” ’ * * 

We believe that television can ease the burdens of teachpr t.m« ^ 
stve enrollments. We believe that KCSM-TV will make kntXgrpoSbTe 
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for, and palatable to, the uneducated and will concentrate the public’s atten- 
tion on the development and achievements of mental power. KCSM-TV is 
designed to make education available in the home as well as in classrooms 
on the campus; to all people at all times. 
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COOPERATIVE EFFORT 

Five colleges cooperated in television teaching developed from the com- 
munity^ junior college concept. Daytona Beach Junior College recognized its 
obligation to make available to the community all the opportunities implicit 
in Its function. During the past six years the college has programmed a wide 
variety of radio and TV programs in the interest of extending educational 
opportunity as widely as possible. Thousands of area people have benefited. 
Programs and series currently in production and broadcast this year included: 

Spanish Class of the Air Civil W'ay History Class 

Florida History Singing America 

Exploring Music Exploring Latin America 

The enthusiastic response of statewide viewers to the teles’ised Florida 
history coui^ convinced the representatives of commercial television media 
that educational programs could be both entertaining and highly infoi-ma- 
tive. Approximately five thousand noncredit viewers purchased the course 
syllabus. Letters of appreciation came from thirty-eight Florida counties. 
(WESH-TV covers more of Florida than any other television station.) The 
early hour of 6:30 a.m. would mean, we had presumed, a small and limited 
audience, but this simply was not true. We relived Florida’s long and exciting 
history by means of television. Indeed, the response to Florida history was so 
favorable that repre^ntatives of the college and station WESH-TV "decided 
to expand the offerings and audience by inviting other interested public 
junior colleges in the 38-county area to participate. 

PLANNING A COURSE IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

The four public junior colleges which joined Daytona Beach Junior Col- 
lege in planning and producing the televised course in Western Civilization 
were Brevard, Lake Sumter, St. Johns River, and Central Florida. The vari- 
ous cooperating agencies, the colleges, the Florida Institute for Continuing 
University Studies, and the television station, planned several directions for 
the TV series. Such matters as course credit, time of the program, publicity, 
and taping of the series were planned. The st:.tion agreed to supply the pro^ 
gram time at 6:30 a.m. each week day with no charge to the cooperating 
colleges, and it agreed to the production staff, suntxirted by talented junior 
college students working as interns. 

A Junior College- Television Committee then began planning the actual 
couree. The History of Western Civilization was chosen as the course, and it 
was decided that the time : nd services provided by a commercial television 
station should be accepted, thus providing opportunity to reach many thou- 
sands of people with virtually no cost to the taxpaver or the participating 
colleges. It was agreed that the History of Western Civilization should be 
presented in terms of man as an artist, a philosopher, a poet, a worshipper, 
a warrior, a politician, and a producer. Guest lecturers would be invited to 
discuss some of these facets of man. 

l£ was the committee’s opinion that 80 half-hour lectures would be required 
for the Western Civilization course with six reviews well spaced throughout 
the course. With respect to the noupolitical aspects of a Western Civili^tion 



course, a matter on which historians often disagree, committee members 
compromised and adjusted their difference. The committee further decided 
that 1 should prepare a syllabus for the course, to be made up Lorn outlines 
and questions prepared by the scheduled lecturers. 

The Committee decided that a coordinator on each of the five college 
campuses should meet with all students, registered for credit, a minimum of 
once each month for discussion, written quizzes and questions regarding the 
television lectures. Sessions were to be held in the evenings for three hours. 

The committee then assigned major topics and lectures for the first half of 
the course in Western Civilization as follows: 



MA yOR TOPICS NUMBER OF LECTURES 

Primitive Man 1 

Mesopotamia 1 

Egypi i 

Small Nation 1 

Cretan and Aegean Civilizations 2 

Greek Civilization 10 

The Grandeur that Rome 10 

The Asian Way of Life 2 

The City of God 3 

The Early Germanic Kingdoms 2 

The Near East 4 

The Middle Ages 4 

Nations in the Making 4 

Faith, Thought and Art in Medieval Europe G 

Europe in Transition 5 

Renaissance 6 

Reformation 5 

Competitive State System 7 

The Non-European World 6 



The telecasts were scheduled to begin on all five campuses, February 17, a 
date that approximated the beginning of the second semester for each school. 

PRODUCT ION OF THE COURSE 

Meanwhile, production began. Most of our lecturers were inexperienced in 
television production, so minoi problems were encountered. Directors and 
engineers assisted, however, in technical aspects of instruction. 

From the viewpoint of the historian, the TV medium proved to be more 
effective in many respects than the more traditional classroom. An abundance 
of maps, charts, paintings, and artifacts contributed to improved student 
understanding of history. Many of these visual aids represented expenditure 
of considerable time, money, and talent. These aids definitely would net 
have been used in the normal classroom or lecture situation. The Ringling 
Museum of Art, for example, contributed reproductions of the finest art of 
renaissance and baroque periods. Guest lecturers made serious efforts to pro- 
ject their specialized knowledge of music, painting, architecture, medicine, 
and religion. Instructors, some of whom had been teaching for twenty years. 
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watched themselves on television, discovered flaws in their presentations, and 
became better teachers. 

Lecturers concluded that a television lecture requires three to four times 
more preparation than the usual classroom lecture. But such preparation 
results in improved organization and a better selection of the truly significant 
concepts to be presented. Taping of this course was completed on May 14, 
the final lecture was aired on May 31, the final examination was taken 
simultaneously on five campuses, and then we attempted to evaluate our 
achievements. 



EVALUATION OF FIVE-COLLEGE COOPERATION 
VIA TELEVISION 



Instructors found a high correlation between student grades in comparable 
classes taken on campus and grades earned in the five-college television course. 
When we have completed additional courses and have more evidence upon 
which to base these correlations, we may find that the better, more motivated 
students perform at a higher level in the television courses, but that the slow 
student may have a tendency to procrastinate or to sleep late when his status 
is not immediately threatened by the daily roll call or quiz. 

To evaluate our televised course by credit students, we used a question- 
naire prepared by the Florida Institute for Continuing University Studies. 
Approximately two hundred credit students completed the questionnaires. 
Students evaluated the teachers, the presentation, and the course content as 

I. THE TEACHER 



Adequate, 
Poor but Mow 

average 


Average 


Above 

average 


Excellent 


Completely 

outsunding 


1. Convincing, believable 




33% 


60% 


7% 


2. Pleasant personality 


6% 


■12% 


40% 


12% 


3. Forceful personality 


6% 


50% 


38% 


6% 


4. Speech patterns 




45% 


55% 




5. Command of course subject 




20% 


60% 


20% 


6. General impression 




43% 


50% 


7% 


II. THE PRESENTATION 






1. Approach dynamic 


7% 


60% 


26% 


7% 


2. Fits intended audience 




33% 


67% 




3. Use of visuals 2% 


n 


60% 


28% 


6% 


4. Timing 2% 


12% 


42% 


37% 


7% 


(not too fast or too slow) 
5. Interest maintained 


8% 




78% 


14% 


6. Learning motivated 


15% 




68% 


17% 


III. THE COURSE CONTENT 






1. Basic structure evident 


14% 


18% 


60% 


8% 


2. Purpose made clear 


12% 


20% 


48% 


20% 


3. Scope adequate 


12% 


25% 


35% 


28% 


(covers the material) 
4. Organization 


7% 


40% 


30% 


8% 


(logical, clear) 

5. Suited to student needs 

6. Leads to further exploration 


5% 


40% 


55% 




of the subject 


20% 


60% 


20% 





Administrators and instructors representing all the five colleges are favor- 
ably impressed y'ith the number of college graduates, high school students, 
professional men and women, retirees, and even unskilled laborers who have 
evidenced interest in the course for roncredit. 

***,^*^ who dropped out of h ga school wrote, “I never acquired much 
education and thertlo-- missed much regarding world civilizations, archi- 
tecture, etc. I do read a great deal, but these lectures, with their illustrations, 
constitute an education in themselves.” 

One circuit judge is a strong supporter of our televised h:;.tory programs. 
“My friends and I are grateful to the instructors and to WESH-TV for the 
fine, unselfish participation in making such courses possible,” writes ludffe 
Robert Wingfield. ° 

A county school official added a word of encouragement. “Congratulations 
to you and the staff which you have assembled on your very excellent pres- 
entation of Western Civilization ^ 

An engineer wTote, “Although I am not following the World Civilization 
course you are giving on TV for college credits, I am happy to have the 
opportunity to learn more about this subject. I do hope that you will be able 
to continue with further educational courses that will appeal to many people 
in the TV audience. You are presenting the course in such a way, that the 
people of those long ago days have come alive. As coordinator you should be 
very proud of the jobs you and your committee are doing.” 

A college student said that. The pursuit of Ancient History in most col- 
leges can be compared to a picnic in the midst of the Sahara Desert— its 
awfully dry and dusty, but I can truthfully say that I have never enjoyed a 
course more than this one. The material ... has been presented in a most 
exemplary manner by extremely competent people and provides a refreshing 
change of pace as history courses go.” 

A retiree sent his encouragement, urging us to “keep up the stimulating 
program, ... on the basis of making this a way of life that we do not live for 
ourselves but for others ... you are making a great contribution toward mak- 
ing life worth living.” 

On the basis of hundreds of letters, phone calls, and words of encourage- 
ment received by the participating schools, it can be understood why we feel 
that five-college cooperation in developing and teaching a course in Western 
Civilization via television is worthy of consideration as a new direction in 
education. 



& 
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HOWARD B. HITCHENS, JR. 



IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH 

THE USE OF TELEVISION: AT THE 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

• 

We feel that the inclusion of new media in the instructional process is one 
of the most vital steps forward that American education can take. I propose 
to raise a few issues which we perceive in the use of instructional and/or 
educational television at all levels of education. After I have reviewed the 
issues briefly, I will attempt to communicate what progress the Air Force 
Academy has made toward resolving them. Finally, I will try to draw some 
inferences on the basis of our experience which may be of help to the junior 
colleges of the United States. 

FOUR ISSUES 

The largest issue in the use of television in education is how the educator 
can take advantage of the qualitative benefits of the medium. When educa- 
tional television experimentation began in the 1950’s it was conducted within 
the framework of the population and knowledge explosions which lay ahead. 
Therefore, television, basically a communications medium, was used to 
spread the talents and influence of each teacher over more students. It was 
demonstrated in many studies that television was as eflFective as “conventional 
instruction” in most instances. It is my position that we have not yet really 
reached the halfway point in exploiting this medium. For instance, I observed 
in 1958 at Hagerstown, Maryland, that those in charge of the school TV pro- 
gram, a pioneering experiment, used two subject matter experts (teachers) 
for both production and teaching, as opposed to the use of professional 
directors in production. This kind of innovation, where two teachers alter- 
nate between teaching and directing, will give rise to qualitative benefits. 
These teachers, who know the subject matter intimately, are the most quali- 
fied people in the whole process to determine what visual and aural experi- 
ences the students will receive. And, there has been some evidence that the 
relationship between sophistication of production techniques for educational 
television and learning effectiveness is not necessarily a strong one; while we 
have exploited television to some advantage, we still face the question: how 
can we best use the television medium in education to get the improved in- 
struction and the learning effectiveness and efficiency that we seek? 

The second issue revolves around the question of how to convert a one-way 
communications medium to two-way conversation? Much experimentation 
has been done in this area, but until very re.:ently it has been concluded that 
this is unnecessary or technically unfeasible. But research continues into the 
matter of how to elicit and use student responses or instructional media and 
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methods. It appears that the relationship between technical sophistication 
onp system and difficulty in implementation is a highly positive 

one. The technology to date leaves much to be desired in the de^Iopment of 
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method. These include interviews, dramatic presentations, and unobtrusive 
recording of classroom activities for the training of teachers. 

Apart from local origination, there are many uses for a television facility 
for distribution of resource materials from film companies and libraries, from 
television centers at other institutions — in our case, military installations — 
and some commercial broadcasting resources. At the Air Force Academy a 
great deal of our television capability was devoted in the last academic year 
to the projection <»f motion picture footage into the classrooms. This was 
expeditiously handled at the master control center by technicians, prompted 
by the instructors. It was tightly scheduled and had the benefit of reducing 
lost effort by the instructor in running a projector in the classroom and/or 
loss of time by students while they moved from small classrooms to large 
auditoriums for film showings. 

Considerable attention must be devoted to the receiving end of televised 
instruction. Many of the principles of programmed instruction can be applied 
to television presentations, and the instruction-centered television pattern 
has a great impact when used as a means of directing and insuring student 
activity, as well as presenting information. Television presentations need to 
be supplemented in most cases by other individual and group activities in- 
volving students and instructors face to face. We have found that a technique 
of directing the completion of printed, programmed materials by the students 
through the use of the television medium can be very effective and efficient. 
For example, in our beginning aeronautics course, the instructor presents a 
20-minute videotaped segment of an instructional program on the subject of 
cycles. The instructor elicits student responses to printed programs which 
are before them on their tables. The students are located in small classrooms, 
no more than 15 students per classroom, with an instructor in attendance. 
At tiie end of the 20-minute instructional program, the remaining 30 minutes 
of this instructional period will be consumed by activities directed by the 
classroom instructor. This activity normally will consist of exercises and 
board work by the students. The instructor in this case is in a room by him- 
self and has complete control of the picture and sound which are presented 
to the learner. 

TOTAL MEANS OF INSTRUCTION 

We use televised instruction as a total means of instruction only when 
there is no other alternative — ^when it is not worthwhile to set up complete 
staffs for new, peripheral subjects. Our academic skills course, a noncredit 
one-semester course, is an example. The subject matter of this course, pre- 
sented in programmed lecture form, covers the management of time, listening 
and note taking, the use of the library, the process of writing, memory train- 
ing, studying for examination, and, for the largest block, reading, subdivided 
into fundamental reading skills, study reading skills, and accelerated reading 
skills. The course is extended on an optional basis to include typing. If taught 
in the ideal Academy pattern, sixteen instructors would be required. With 
television, only two are used. Thus, we are attempting to take advantage 
where possible in our program of the ability of television to make one teacher 
do the work of many. But our intent is to hold the line for as an ideal an 
instructional situation as we can, while resisting the inroads of the popula- 
tion explosion. 



nnn° oral programmed instruc- 

tion. Taking students through printed programs in lock step reduces the 

equirement for an audio feedback system. However, we have Supplemented 
he system, on a very limited basis, with the use of an electric respSSsrTtem 
n which the student can indicate his responses to specific activities or ques- 
tions by pressing buttons. The more effectively the instructor has orgaSzed 
the content of his presentation over the television system, the less likelihood 
there is that questions will be raised. In addition, by having subject matter 
foiSI^TV^^ classroom with the students, questions can be hLdlid after the 
rmal TV presentation. In this way, interaction with a teacher is still nos- 
sible even though we are using television. ^ 

In organizing tor television at the Air Force Academy, it was teit that the 
most beneoaal way to look at this electronic medium was to consider it 
anoAer audio visual aid. It certainly has many of the same characteristics as 
motion picture film projection, and traditionally, most institutionsToS 
motion picture film the prime audio-visual aid*. It seemed only logM^^ 
carry this a .step further and to place the operation of TV underthe control 
of the activity which has traditionally had responsibility for all non-book 
nstructional materials. The television center is a part of the activity of the 

fecm. u' Services. It is anoth« service proriSto Ihe 

acuity by that orpnization. Organizational economies are achieved with 
his approach. In the first place, by combining all audio-visual activities into 

vided^^"’!t graphics support shop does not have to be pro- 
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Lnt« Th^ fk-ir’f “tl”" •» hired in the television 

renter. The skills of the projectionist in the traditional film librarv service 

organization can be made readily available to service the film-han^i^^H 
projection activities of the television facility. nanoimg and 

Other interesting uses we have made of our television system are- fh the 
recording of student speeches in the classroom for subsequent playback and 
cntique by the imtructor; (2) the distribution of a progrlm calted ••M«lem 
Math for Parents into the 1300 homes which are tied into our closed-circuit 
distribution system. This program was locally produced and permitted ones 

a^rtUhr/T •a’’ “*®P''“”® '"hile ie television teacher was on the 

an, (3) the exchange of video tapes with Headquarters USAF and some maioJ 

^raands, bringing various resources not normally available into the cliss- 

Finally, the provision of a complete range of production technioues i» 
more likely to insure that we will get a step farther down the road mwmd 
*e rea ization of the qualitative benefits of the television medium Mnnal 

of technology at his disposal. Don’t let Rod Serling decide which visuTand 
oral experiences your junior college students should have. Reserve those'deci 
ions for the teacher in your institution-the implement«^7the c^r^S^' 
lum-the person with ultimate responsibility for student learning 
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MICHAEL M. BENNEn 



EDUCATIONAL TELEiVISION AT 
ST. PETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE 

St. Peterburg Junior College has been involved with educational television 
since 1957. Our first efforts were in cooperation with the area educational 
television station WEDU — Channel 3. Considerable time, effort, and money 
went into this venture. The results were anything but spectacular. Perhaps a 
dozen people registered for credit in political science and general biological 
science, the two subjects offered. We were assured by the station management 
that at least 10,000” were viewing. When pressed for evidence, however, 
there appeared to be none. The only enthusiastic and generous response we 
have experienced from open circuit television came about this past winter 
when we televised our home basketball games. 

We are still involved with open circuit teaching in cooperation with the 
Florida Educational Television Commission. The Commission furnishes the 
tape and equipment, the college furnishes the instruction. Credit is granted 
by colleges agreeing to accept the responsibility for registration, testing, and 
recording of credit and grades. Other colleges and universities in Florida are 
also involved in much the same procedure. 

, enthusiasm for open circuit educational television is consider- 

a y offset by our confidence in the place closed circuit television is making 
in our educational picture. ° 

Florida is no exception to the national trend in enrollments. Based on the 
num er of students already enrolled in grades one through twelve in its 
dismct, St. Petersburg Junior College expects to triple its enrollment by 1975. 

There appears to be a linait to the traditional process of first determining 
enrollment then providing instructors on an average ratio of one instructor 
for every ^5 students. We cannot continue to build classrooms designed to 
seat a maximum of 35 students. Nor can we provide extensive individual 
counseling during the registration process. Nor can we expect the supply of 
v/ell qualified instructors to exceed the demand. And so on. 

CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 

Teaching via closed circuit television appears to have possibilities for 
assisting in meeting some of the challenges. Accordingly, at St. Petersburg 
Junior College classes enrolling 220 are taught with the assistance of closed 
circuit television in general biology, political science, earth science, and psy- 
chology. Classes meet in large groups two hours each week and in small dis- 
cussion sections once each week. Instructors are assigned responsibilities con- 
sistent with their talents: those who are effective on television present lectures 
over closed circuit television; those who are effective as discussion leaders are 
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JAMES L. LOPER 



THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION IN THE LOS ANGELES REGION: 
PLANS AND DREAMS FOR CHANNEL 28 

For nearly ten years community groups throughout the United States have 
had the exciting, stimulating and sometimes difficult job of ser\^ing as mid- 
wives to an infant that seemed slow in coming. An infant that some critics 
felt would never come of age. An infant that has sometimes rightfully been 
called “retarded” and “dull.” But, while progress may be exceedingly slow, 
this same infant with the somewhat ambiguous label of educational television 
can look forward to one of the brightest futures ever offered to a new medium 
of communication. 

I say the label education is ambiguous because such a vast variety of pro- 
gramming can go under that name — programs of direct systematic instruc- 
tion, programs of education for children, for young mothers, and for the 
physically homebound, programs that are entertainingly informative, and 
those which are informatively entertaining, programs that range from prac- 
tical gardening hints to a discussion of a remote existentialist philosopher. 
All of these can be and are found on the schedules of educational television 
stations. As diverse, too, as the programming, are the methods of operating 
and financing these stations. 

First, there are the single agency stations operated by a school, college, or 
university. In these cases, operating expenses for the station are included in 
the institution’s budget. An example, of course, is KVCR-TV operated by 
San Bernardino Valley College, the first station licensed to a junior college. 

Second, there are joint operations where two groups hold a license for 
common control of the facility. KCTS-TV, in Seattle, operated by the Uni- 
versity of Washington and the Seattle Public Schools is such a station. 

Third, there are the stations owned and operated by state networks. Ala- 
bama now has four stations on the air which virtually cover the entire state. 
Florida has a state ETV commission which coordinates the efforts of stations 
operated by several different types of agencies, and Ohio is moving in the 
same direction. 

In the first three types, the majority of financing usually comes from some 
form of tax support. The individual viewer is not asked to make a direct con- 
tribution, except, perhaps through subscription for the viewing guide or cal- 
endar. The advantage of these types of operations is that there is continuing 
assurance of funding for staff, power, and program contracts. The disadvan- 
tage is that all elements in the community do not have a voice in the pro- 
^ainming or in the determination of station management. For these reasons, 
in cities where civic pride and responsibility have long prevailed, there are 
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likely to be “community” educational stations. In this case, a board of direc- 
tors representing many different educational and cultural elements organize 
for the express purpose of placing a community station on the air. 

COMMUNITY APPROACH 

We are planning a “community” ETV approach in the Los Angeles area. 
In January, 1964, Community Television of Southern California was awarded 
a construction permit by the Federal Communications Commission for a 
station on Channel 28. At the same time, a federal grant war. made by the 
Office of Health, Education and Welfare to facilitate construction. Cost of 
construction will surpass $1,000,000. The first year’s operating costs are esti- 
mated to be nearly $700,000. Activation of the station, which has a potential 
audience of more than eight million people, is the result of careful planning 
and hard work for the past three years. 

The original purpose of the group was to acquire and operate one of the 
seven commercial VHF television stations which have operated in Los An- 
geles since the late 1940’s. However, in 1963 it was decided to activate the 
reserved UHF frequency, instead. There were several reasons for the change. 
First, the price of VHF stations recently has risen to the extent that it would 
now probably be necessary to pay at least twice as much as the six million 
dollars paid for the commercial which was purchased by educational interests 
in New York City. Second, Congress passed legislation which requires all 
television receivers sold in interstate commerce to have both very high fre- 
quency and ultra high frequency. While it will be some years before there is 
a major penetration of the Los Angeles market with UHF sets, the possibility 
does exist that UHF and VHF can exist side by side on somewhat equal terms 
within the near future. 

Community Television of Southern California has beer, fortunate in 
building a board composed of some of the leading figures in business, educa- 
tion, and industry in Southern California. 

One of the nation’s leading experts in educational television was employed 
as vice president and general manager of KCET. He is James Robertson, 
who comes from National Educational Television where he was Vice Presi- 
dent for Network Affairs. Prior to that time, he was instrumental in the 
activation and operation of Chicago’s WTTW, one of thf nation’s outstand- 
ing stations. 

KCET’s Director of Programming is James Case, formerly Program Direc- 
tor and Assistant General Manager of KRMA-TV in Denver. During his 
tenure at this station. Case originated and produced some of the outstanding 
creative series carried by National Educational Television Center. 

KCET is somewhat unique among community television stations in that 
the Director of Educational Services, who is responsible for school, college, 
and university programming, is on an equal basis with the Director of Pro- 
gramming. This, we feel, is essential, for KCET was licensed to be of service 
to schools, as well as to provide a much needed alternative cultural program 
S6rvic6 

BROADCAST PLANS 

What will such a station broadcast? I will quote from the program section 
of the FCC application. 
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The proposed station's programming policy will be designed to meet the massive 
needi for educational and cultural tclevisiui: piogramming of the Los Angeles area. 
The proposed transmitter, located on Aft. \\ ilson, will provide coverage of the entire 
L<w Angeles metropolitan area, the population of which now approximates eight 
million people. It is a more than three million family market, second largest in the 
United States. Several of the nation's leading higher educational institutions arc 
located in this area the California Institute of Technology, University of California 
at Los Angeles, University of Southern f:alifornia, the Claremont Colleges, the River- 
side and Irvine Campuses of the University of California, campuses of the California 
State College system— a total of over 30 accredited institutions with a total enroll- 
nient exceeding 130,000 students. This area contains tlie largest concentration of 
scientists and engineers and hignly skilled technician.« engaged in space age research 
-.lid production in the United States. The rc"'i'> is that the pop'ilation of the area 
contains an unusually large proportion of individuals with above average; academic 
training. These peoph form a larger basis for the support of educational and cultural 
television than exists anywhere else in the county with the possible exception of 
New \ork. The remarkably successful programs in adult education developed in 
recent years by the University of California at U.s Angeles support this conclusion. 

The weekday hours between approximately 9 A.M. and 4 P.M. will be made avail- 
able to the public schools of Los Angeles City and County for in-school instructional 
use. Additional afternoon time of approximately one hour daily will be made avail- 
able to these school systems for teacher-training materials. At the outset, one-half 
hour of afternoon time and one-half hour in the early evening will be available daily 
for adult education purposes. 

A sys a of represeuutive committees is already in operation to assure the 
optimum use of the station s facilities for instructional purposes. Overall supervision 
IS provided by the Educational Advisory Coi-ncil. The Council has for its members 
the heads of all major educational institutions in the proposed coverage area. At the 
next levLi is the Education Planning Committee, made up of the top deputies to 
the members of the Council, which will be responsible for tlie more detailed planning 
of the format of the proposed station's instructional progra mmi ng Finally, tire 
Instructional Television Committee, made up of professional personnel in the field 
of ETV from the various educational institutions, will offer direction at the oper- 
ational level. This committee has been in existence for nearly two years, and mem- 
bers have had actual experience in the supervision of the instructional programming 
which has been broadcast by tlie Los Angeles commercial stations. In addition to the 
schools, time will be made available to tire City and County governments for in- 
service training of its personnel. 

The remaining afternoon and evening hours will be utilized, as appropriate, for 
^Itural entertainment, news, c<iscussion, . . . and other programming of high qual- 
ity tor the adult and cliild'^en audiences. A substantial percentage of this pro 
gramming at the ouu^t will consist of tapes provided by the National Educational 
Television 0;,ter (NET), with which the sta n will be affiliated. Plans are under 
way for use, as feasible, for an increasing volume of local-programming as it can be 
developed. KCET believes th-t the Los Angele.; area is exceptionally well endowed 
W'tii creative talent for tin's purpose, including the large concentration of personnel 
■in the local motion picture and broadcasting industries. NET, recognizing the poten- 
tial of the Los Angeles area, has already approached KCET with the objective of 
having the station produce programs for iistribution throughout the country. Con- 
struction is now under way for studio facilities which will make this possible. 

But how can KCET relate to the junior colleges locatea in the metro- 
politan complex that is Los Angeles? At last count, there were so,ne 27 two- 
year institutions of higher education seated in the extended coverage area 
of the station. Many of these colleges are already using television. 
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A SERVICE AGENCY 

It should be noted that KCET considers itself to be primarily a service 
agency to education at all levels. It would be presumptuous for the station 
to try to determine curriculum needs in so vast and complex an area. Thus, 
it is a firm policy that all instructional programs must be produced by or in 
cooperation with recognized accredited educational agencies which see a need 
to utilize the station. 

This does not mean, however, that KCET cannot suggest how certain 
educational problems could be solved or assisted by using television. It is the 
duty of any such organization as Community Television of Southern Cali- 
fornia to advocate the use of new media in education; to conduct and publish 
continuing research into the effectiveness of television in education; to opier- 
ate with experts who know and understand education as well as television; 
to maintain the finest possible production facilities; to assist in the proper 
development and application of educational televmon facilities; and to 
inform the schools of prt^ams useful in instruction. 

JUNIOR COLLEGES AND KCET 

How can junior colleges utilize KCET? They can take advantage of the 
adult cultural and informational programming as classroom extracurricular 
viewing by college classes. To this end, we are prepared to offer assistance on 
schedules, program content, and utilization. They can use the station’s studios 
for production of educational TV materials for their own use. The modem 
equipment and trained personnel of the station can be provided at a lower 
cost than would be necessary for installing and operating a complete produc- 
tion facility. One of the great concerns of those of us who have watched the 
somewhat unchecked growth of school television ic that there ha.; been cosily 
duplication of facilities, in some cases operr-ted by untrained personnel. 

Furthermore, we believe the expanded use of open-circuit television for 
teaching can help to bring about greater interinstitutional cooperation 
among the two-year colleges of higher education in Southern California. By 
cooperation with the station in the development of basic TV courses, the 
colleges can alleviate teacher shortages, need for expansion of physical plants 
and for laboratory equipment, and other problems related to rapid growth. 

Finally, I look forward to the time when an educational television station, 
such as KCET, becomes a unifying agent among all levels of education, when 
the needs and desires of the student are placed ahead of the cumbersome 
baiTiers that isolate our various levels of education. I look forward to a time 
when a student may enrol! for a course offered cooperatively by a university, 
state college, junior college, and private institution, and find that credit is 
readily transferable among all .schools. A time when there is greater utiliza- 
tion of the magnificent amount of brainpower available when private indus- 
try, government, and education comoine to tackle the job of educating young 
people for the undreamed-of future. 
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